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© BROADEN AND STRENGTHEN THE EFFECTIVENESS Of the 
P.T.A. in every state of the Union—that is the goal of the unique 
nation-wide conference in which these smiling state congress presi- 
dents and state congress extension leaders are taking part. The 
conference, first of its kind, was held on September 21 and 22 by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in connection with 
the 1954 fall meeting of its Board of Managers. Buzz sessions and 
group meetings, each led by a national vice-president, were given 
impetus by three keynote-sounding addresses: ‘‘Why the Confer- 
ence?”” by Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, national president; ‘‘An 
Educator Looks at the Situation” by Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago City Schools; and ‘Possibilities in the High 
School P.T.A.” by Mrs. Edward T. Walker, national vice-presi- 
dent. Three national chairmen—of the committees on High School 
Service, Membership, and Congress Publications—acted as re- 


source persons. 
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A Cime for Chankfulness 


AS THE THANKSGIVING holiday approaches, a day espe- 
cially close to my heart, I find myself thinking that 
this is a day not only of public but of private grati- 
tude. As a people, as citizens, as families we pause, 
on this yearly occasion, to give thanks for uncounted 
benefits and blessings that all of us share. But more 
than this, each of us in his innermost heart also 
quietly thanks God for certain things that arouse a 
deeply personal gratitude within us. 

The range of these things may vary all the way 
from the trifling to the tremendous. They may in- 
clude many priceless intangibles that do not come 
out of hiding and into our consciousness except when 
summoned forth by meditation. What calls for our 
sincere, spontaneous thanks may prove to be the 
recollection of an idea that suddenly electrified our 
lives, or of some person who stood by us like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. It may be a 
smile we saw or tears we shed. 

Our thankfulness may be for a great utterance 
from sacred or secular literature that stirs us as when 
first we heard it. It may be for a picture or a poem, 
a hand or a heart, a voice or a sonata, a quick and 
unforgettable insight, a moment almost too delicate 
to recapture but full of emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity. It may be for a scene in which tenderness 


and loyalty were acted out in a way that told us more 


about family life than words could ever possibly 


tell us. 
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IN THESE PAST TWELVE MONTHS we have all been re- 
warded by memories that have grown out of our own 
rich experiences. For these we shall give thanks. Yet 
I have one suggestion—that we use the Thanksgiving 
period not only for recalling in meditation our ben- 
efits, tangible and intangible, but that we also make 
it a time for expressing the pent-up gratitude we feel. 
It is all too easy to let a person go unthanked unless 
we have some immediate provocation for putting our 
appreciation into words. 

Perhaps there is a committee chairman or some 
other parent-teacher worker to whom we ought, at 
least casually, to express gratitude. Perhaps we know 
a teacher whose handling of children is especially 
skillful and sympathetic. Or is there a public ofhcial 
who has stood the gaff and now stands in need of a 
good word aptly spoken? To these and many others 
we can use the occasion of Thanksgiving as a time 
for delivering our accumulated thanks. 

Thus by the meditation of our hearts and the 
words of our mouths we can give this year’s Thanks- 
giving a meaning it cannot have if we treat it only 


as a public holiday that we are expected to celebrate. 


Greve ists P firrad 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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“rr 1s not what you say that counts but the way you 
say it” is never truer than when applied to sex edu- 
cation. We must admit that in the early days of this 
venturesome business we made a pretty dull, arm- 
chair job of it. But so, of course, did everybody else 
in other departments of learning—reading with its 
ABC’s, singing with its do-re-mi’s, writing in a copy 
book full of little pointed lines like pickets in a 
fence. 

Today sex education, like all our education, has 
mended its ways. It seeks to “tie in” its teaching with 
the natural, spontaneous interests of boys and girls 
as these appear from day to day. Although there is 
no set pattern, no fixed “when, what, and how 
’ there are general guiding principles, based 
on children’s accepted and acknowledged interests, 
that apply to all age levels. These principles were 
developed gradually, through observation of boys and 
girls themselves, at work and at play. The youngsters 
have given their parents znd teachers some whole- 
some surprises—and the world at large a new ap- 
proach to sex education. 

From the preschooler we have learned seven ba- 
sic facts. First of all, we know now that children 
want their instruction early. Questions, spontaneous 
and otherwise, arise at any time from two and a 


much,’ 
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The so-called facts of life lend themselves 
beautifully to poetry. But “out of the Everywhere 
into the Here” doesn’t tell Little Three-Years 
where a baby comes from. We can do better 
than that—and in so doing guide the eager 
questioners into a way of thinking and 

feeling about family relationships that makes 
for deep-down satisfaction. 


Education 


half to six years. They center around four main sub- 
jects: pregnancy, birth, fertilization, and mating, 
usually in that order. In the second place, without 
exception all children are first concerned with them- 
selves as human beings and with those closest to 
them—parents, family, friends, and pets, which of 
course are “family” too. But cautioning little chil- 
dren against “talking outside” just doesn’t work. The 
chummy, this-is-our-secret maneuver finds no re- 
sponse in them. They soon learn that everybody 
knows the secret. And anyway, so wonderful a piece 
of news as growing inside one’s mother must be 
shared with friends, especially if they do not know. 
(Incidentally, children are particularly good at teach- 
ing one another. They speak the same language.) 


Child Nature Shows the Way 

We have found out from children, too, that they 
like short, to-the-point answers to their questions. 
They like to gather their data piecemeal; think 
things over; and return for more if they don’t under- 
stand. And they like words—long words, short words, 
funny words, new words. They also want to know 
the “right” words for occasions when they are needed, 
such as starting off to school. “Right” words are the 
words other children use. There are also the words 
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grownups use. Each child chooses his own to suit the 
occasion. 





Without exception, children like to learn by see- 
ing, touching, and tasting as well as by hearing. They 
want to see kittens born, want to feel the baby as he 






kicks against Mother’s side, want to hold the new 
baby in their arms. They want the evidence, the 
experience, to back up the telling. 

Most of all, young children, so full of affection, 
need to respond outwardly to the first faint fore- 









shadowings of the love side of their natures. They 





want to hug, press close, kiss, embrace, eat, sleep, 
play together—mostly in imitation of home life. 
“Jackie and I are going to be married.” “Susie and 
I are going to have a baby.” 







These native tendencies of children supply us 





with basic guides to sex education today, especially 
as they apply to the child from three to six, who 






may be an only child or may be one of many at 
home or in nursery school. 






As most teachers and parents are now aware, sex 
education is well under way long before the children 
arrive at the question-asking stage. Before a baby 
leaves the hospital he has felt and responded to his 
first love experience. It has brought him warmth, 
companionship, comfort, and joy, or it has brought 
him the tragic opposite. Sex education is a psycho- 
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This is the third article in the 1954-55 study program on the preschool child. 


logical as well as a biological matter, and in point 
of time the psychic comes first. The way brothers and 
sisters receive the new member of the family, the 
way feeding and toilet training take place, the way 
bathing and dressing are managed, the way first love 
attachments to a tiny friend are met, even the tones 
of people’s voices as they speak of various bodily con- 
cerns—all these domestic situations play their part in 
forming early but lasting impressions in a child’s 
mind. Children who have received no recognition ol 
these needs, who have experienced only rejection or 
neglect of them, tend to become secretive, sex-con- 
scious, explorative. Left to their own devices, they 
involve other children in the neighborhood and be- 
come troublemakers, often promoters of undesirable 
play. 

On the other hand, children whose developing 
needs have been supplied as they become apparent— 
through questions, comments, or play activities— 
grow up normally, are frank and open-minded, and 
use their learning legitimately to their own satisfac- 
tion and their understanding of the world about 
them. 


Questions That Puzzle, Answers That Suffice 

Just as the arts and sciences supplement each other 
in daily use but for purposes of convenience are 
separated in education, so the science of life, as 
opened up by the questions of children, may for 
the time being be considered by itself. A child’s first 
questions, as we know, are frequently brought forth 
by:some circumstance in home or neighborhood—a 
new baby, a batch of puppies—but they also arise 
spontaneously out of the blue. “Where did you get 
me, Mother?” is a question that should be welcomed 
by any parent, so rewarding is the experience ol 
answering it. Practically, one needs only to gather 
together his facts, sort them out from adult entangle- 
ments, and understand that the answer to a question 
of this nature must be not only satisfactory to the 
child’s mind but satisfying to his spirit. 

“Where did I get you?” you repeat. “I didn’t 
really ‘get’ you. You grew. You grew inside of Mothe 
in a little place just made for you to grow in.” “In 
here,” you add (if you are Mother answering) and 
give a little pat to the place. 

Please notice this is a very personal answer! It 
must be, because little preschoolers are very personal 
in their attachment to their mothers. Variations of 
these first questions on the origin of babies are legion. 
They range all the way from queries as simple as 
“Where did Aunt Lucy get her baby?” or “Where 
does the hospital get the babies?” or “Why can’t | 
have a baby?” to more difficult ones related to the 
child’s place in the whole procreative plan of life: 
“Mother, where was I when you were a little girl?” 

















. Armstrong Roberts 


Whatever the form of the question, the answer 
must be appropriate to the child’s age and under- 
standing. Always, that is, it should be custom-made, 
never ready-made, and should leave him in posses- 
sion of the one bit of knowledge he was seeking— 
in this case the fact of his own origin. He began, 
grew, took form inside his mother. He belongs. It is 
enough. 

Two other explanations often involved in this first 
basic question are more difficult to accomplish with- 
out disturbing the young child’s feeling of oneness 
with his mother: the announcement of a new baby 
brother or sister and the story of an early and un- 
known adoption. “Mommie, I can’t get comfy on 
your lap. I slide off.” That’s your cue, Mommie. 
Don’t miss it! “Well, Buffy, my lap’s going to get 
still smaller for a while, and then it’s going to be 
larger again, just the way it used to be. Would you 
like to know why it’s getting smaller?” The usual 
explanation of the new baby’s coming follows with 
not too much emphasis. Mother’s laps are very spe- 
cial places when one is two or three years old. When 
usurped, they can become the focal point of early 
hostilities. If only babies could be timed so that 
Mother’s lap wouldn’t have a new occupant until 
the former one was ready to vacate! 

Adopted children who ask “Where did you get me, 
Mother?” should, it seems to me, receive the same 
answer other children receive to the question: “You 
grew in your mother in a special place made for you 
to grow in.” It is “your mother” this time, and the 
little pat “right in here” is omitted. These are slight 
concessions to an explanation that must be made 
later concerning an adopted child’s parentage. “Did 
I grow in you?” “Not in me, Jimmy, but in your 
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first mother. She was not able to keep you, so she 
gave you to me. That was such a long time ago, you 
have become part of me just as if you had grown in 
me.” 

Close upon the heels of an explanation of preg- 
nancy comes the quick follow-up: “How does the 
baby (or “How did 1) get out?” Little preschoolers 
love this answer especially when it is accompanied 
by a pantomime of hands, puppet fashion: “When a 
baby is ready to be born, it swings around in the 
little place it has grown in and heads down, ready 
to slip through the birth canal or passage to the 
outside. Wait! We'll make the place where the baby 
grows just like this. My two cupped hands make the 
place, the little sac, that holds the baby. The space 
between my wrists is the passageway. When Mother's 
strong muscles begin to press on the baby, he moves 
along little by little until at last he reaches the out- 
side and the doctor’s hands waiting for him at the 
end of his journey.” 

An explanation of the service of the doctor is im- 
portant to answer the question, spoken and un- 
spoken by many children, about the connection be- 
tween babies and hospitals: “Can I get a baby if I 
go to the hospital?” “Where do the hospitals get the 
babies?” With both little boys and girls it is desir- 
able that the discussion of birth carry no overtones 
of fear or dread of pain. Pride in reproduction, in- 


herent in all nature’s children, must be preserved. 


Most children can hardly wait to become fathers 
and mothers and start the domestic drama. Little 
more than toddlers themselves, they “get married” 
and play “keep house.” They nurse and care for their 
offspring, who, quite contrary to nature’s laws, may 
be assorted puppies, kittens, dolls, stuffed rabbits or 
monkeys—anything that will swell the family circle 
and satisfy the maternal and paternal hearts of the 
make-believe parents. 


The Father-Mother Drama 

“How does the baby get started in the first place?” 
A difficult one, this third basic question, but it does 
lend itself to illustration, through examination (un- 
der a magnifying glass is fun) of a fertilized hen’s 
egg. “Babies are not babies from the start,” we ex- 
plain. ““They grow into babies from a tiny bit of 
living matter called a cell (c-e-l-l), which looks like a 
particle of clear jello. It takes two tiny cells to make 
the baby, a father cell and a mother cell. They must 
unite away up inside the mother, before the baby 
can start to grow. Always there must be a father and 
a mother.” 

Ever so many questions arise that depend for their 
answers upon an understanding of fertilization. “Can 
I have a baby when I grow up?” (from little boys) 
and “Why do we need fathers if babies grow in their 
mothers?” and that same “Where was I when you 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Journey 


This is the third article in the 1954-55 study 


program on adolescence. 





Toward 








Freedom 





Katharine Whiteside Taylor 





Freedom is not a gift handed to the fortunate. It is a self-won prize for those who know how to 


seek and use it. Parents of teen-agers can be vigorous witnesses to this truth. 


A SOUL-STIRRING word—freedom. It has been our bat- 
tle cry for generations, and it remains a cornerstone 
in our concept of democracy, underlying the recog- 
nition of each person’s essential worth and dignity 
upon which democracy is built. But an individual’s 
freedom—to decide, to plan, to act—is achieved only 
through self-discipline and responsibility, and these 
cannot be acquired without freedom to make mis- 
takes and grow through them. 

Freedom, then, is a necessity for the full develop- 
ment of our children’s powers, especially in the sec- 
ond decade of their lives. And most parents know 
this. 

“Of course,” they say, ““we want our boys and girls 
to have the freedom they need to grow into responsi- 
ble adults.” Yet when there are risks involved, to life 
and limb or even to reputation and family honor, 
they are likely to become panicky and put on the 
brakes a bit too hard. 

How natural this is to all of us! For more than 
ten years we have cherished and protected our pre- 
cious boys and girls. Now as they enter the teens 
they become restless and unruly, even openly defiant 
at times, trying to wrest from us the complete freedom 
we feel sure they are not ready for. The result may 
be the cockiness and insolence, the clumsy and un- 
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seemly actions we parents find so hard to take. We 
can accept them in other people’s children, as we 
accept the awkward, ungainly movements of a young 
colt just learning to use his legs. But when our own 
behave this way we feel differently. So we take too- 
stringent measures, thus making the struggles worse. 

Although we must set reasonable limits to the free- 
dom of those not yet fully mature, we are likely to 
underestimate the adolescent’s growing strength, his 
capacity to go it alone. We tend to see the signs of 
developing womanhood and manhood through a 
mist of appealing baby curves and childish graces, 
and it’s hard not to give the habitual warning along 
with an affectionate pat and endearing word. This 
is why it is easier to be objective about other peo- 
ple’s adolescents. Those strong and tender ties, reach- 
ing back to babyhood, do not exist. We can readily 
see the humor in their antics, recognize their need 
to be free from *‘ 
boys and girls it’s somehow different. 


‘smother love.” But with our own 


Inner Turmoil, Outer Rebellion 

And what of the boys and girls themselves? They 
too are having struggles in their journey toward free- 
dom, inner struggles as well as outer ones. Their big 
developmental task during the early teens is to make 
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strides toward true adulthood, toward accepting the 
full responsibility of freedom. 

Such maturity, we know, is not easily reached or 
sustained. Throughout life for most of us, especially 
when the going is rough, a basic conflict goes on: 
whether to strive onward to higher levels of maturity 
and responsibility or sink back into a more childish 
state in which others will make decisions for us. 
Many illnesses, for instance, are now considered to 
represent a way of getting cared for as children are. 
Furthermore, the success of dictators, large or small, 
is based upon this same frailty. 

It is in adolescence that this conflict between going 
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forward and going back first becomes acute. Every 
normal boy and girl has the strong and wholesome 
urge to grow into full adulthood, with both its priv- 
ileges and responsibilities. As one brave girl put it, 
“My mother ought to know | have a right to learn 
through my own mistakes, not hers.” This urge is 
strong enough to make them fight for it with all the 
fervor our forefathers felt in their fight for freedom. 

Nevertheless in the heart of each young adult there 
are also many misgivings. Will he be strong and wise 
enough to meet the tests? Can he really stand alone 
without his parents’ help and guidance? When these 
questions get pressing he may become panicky and 
feel that it is better to retreat to the safety of child- 
hood and the protection of parents. But the matur- 
ing part of him fights against this feeling, and the 
inner conflict continues. 
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Outwardly this conflict is usually directed against 
the parents. Because they are the same parents who 
have cherished the child since babyhood, just seeing 
them sometimes makeghim want to break down and 
cry when something has gone wrong, even though in 
front of everyone else he can keep a stiff upper lip. 
And such feelings are humiliating—especially for 
boys! Therelore it may sometimes seem easier to shut 
the parents out, so as to give the gathering strength 
within a chance to grow. 

This deep struggle to be freed from emotional de- 
pendence on parents is greatest with the youngster 
who is basically sturdy yet has been protected too 
long. His drive toward independence is one of his 
best gifts, but it virtually forces him to break all 
bonds that tend to interfere, even at the cost of pain 
and suffering to everyone concerned. 

What, then, can we do to help? First and most 
important, we can try to understand more fully what 
is going on in our teen-age boys and girls—and in 
ourselves. Attending study-discussion groups where 
parents share their feelings and problems will help 
give us a perspective and reassure us that our own 
experiences are really quite normal. This realization 
in itself has such a relaxing effect that our problems 
seem simpler. 


Yearnings of the Young 


Another particularly helpful way of learning to 
understand these teen-age boys and girls is to get 
them to express their own feelings and discuss them 
in a group led by teachers or other adults. One 
means of securing good discussion material is to have 
each young person anonymously make out lists 
headed by phrases like “If my parents only would 

" and “I like my parents because. . .” 

This device was tried out successfully with more 
than a hundred junior high school students in Balti- 
more. When the youngsters’ statements were ana- 
lyzed, it quickly became evident that most of all they 
wanted more privacy and more freedom to be them- 
selves. And certainly both privacy and freedom are 
essential to the adolescent’s major task of becoming 
a sturdy, separate personality in his own right. Close- 
ly related to these two wishes were others showing a 
desire to be respected and trusted. 

Here are some typical wishes completing the phrase 
“If my parents only would .. .”: 


Stop thinking that things are the same as they were in 
their childhood. 


Stop being annoyed if some of our ideas and values are 
different from theirs. 


Treat me as an adult and listen to me seriously. 
Let me do my own thinking and decide for myself. 
Stop calling me “dear”; “dope’’ would be better. 
Stop “snooping” in my things. 


Stop trying to know all my thoughts and feelings. 
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Let me go places without having to ask their permission. 

Not get fumed up if I’m ten minutes late getting home. 

Realize that if they've done a good job with me so far, 
I'll probably turn out all right 

Realize I may have reasons as good as theirs and be 
patient while I explain them. 

Not blame me for what my brother does. 

Give me as much attention as they do my sister. 

Not betray what I tell them in confidence 

Realize that because I’m growing up, I need their help 
and love more than ever. 

Encourage me by showing an interest in my studies. 

Take me in on their affairs and the things that bother 
them. 

Just relax and enjoy things with me instead of always 
watching to tell me how to change. 

Accept the fact that I’ve got to be myself, not like my 
brother or cousin. 


I'ry to realize I'm old enough to take any responsibility. 


The last two wishes—to be themselves and to take 
“any responsibility”—are particularly arresting. Boys 
and girls not only want the freedom given adults 
but feel ready to take the responsibility that makes 
real freedom possible. 

If a youngster is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
reasonable freedom, based on respect and trust, even 
the stressful years of early adolescence may be happy 
ones. Witness the following completions chosen from 
those given by the same group of junior high school 


students to the phrase “I like my parents because . . . 


They give me sufficient allowance 
They try to see my point of view 
They don’t boss me around too much 


They let me stay up later than they did in elementary 
school. 


They treat me more as a pal and not as a little child. 

When I do something wrong, they don’t rub it in but 
let me decide how to make it right 

They let me buy my own clothes 

They let me do and go what and where I please within 
reason. 

They don’t “butt in” on my private affairs. 

They are wonderful to my dog 


We have a lot of fun togethe 


Passage for Parents 

The journey toward freedom is one that parents 
and adolescents take hand in hand. As the absorbing 
demands of childhood are outgrown, we parents also 
gain new freedom. We are freed not only from 
minute-to-minute care but from anxiety as we come 
to see more and more how well our trust is justified. 
And for us also there comes greater freedom to be 
persons—not just as mothers and fathers but in new 
and significant ways. 
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The attitudes that help create this new parental 
freedom were expressed by the mother of a fifteen- 
year-old son. When asked “Aren’t you worried now 
that your boy has reached adolescence?” she replied, 
“No. Peter himself is doing so well with it that J 
don’t have to worry at all!” 

True, she herself had laid the groundwork for 
this happy circumstance. From his early childhood 
on, she had encouraged her son to take as much re- 
sponsibility as he was capable of taking. And she too 
kept on growing, as a person and a citizen, all through 
Peter’s growing years. Thus she never depended upon 
him unduly to make her feel important. It is the 
feeling of losing that sense of significance—along 
with losing the precious closeness of the little child 
to its mother—that makes it doubly difficult for many 
mothers to release their adolescents. 

Even though it is often hard for us to find new 
outlets in our middle years, it can be done, and 
done eloquently, as many women have demonstrated. 


And continuing our own vigorous growth toward 


greater freedom and maturity is the surest way to 
remove impediments that might block our children’s 
road to theirs. 

It is when the going seems hardest that we need 
most of all to take a searching look into our own 
hearts and ask ourselves such questions as these: 


Do my own unmet needs make me too dependent emo- 
tionally on my son (or daughter) ? 


Do I depend upon him too exclusively for love and for 
responses? 

Do I depend too greatly upon his appreciation to gain 
the sense of significance everyone needs? 

Does my lack of achievement in other areas make me 


want to keep control of him in subtle ways so as to main 
tain mv sens¢ ol adequacy? 


Do I have an uncomfortable sense of being “unem- 
ployed” which leaves me at loose ends? 


Even the best adjusted of us needs this kind of 
self-probing from time to time to keep a sure foot- 
ing in our own journey toward freedom, toward con- 
tinually higher levels of maturity. Realizing more 
and more fully that we cannot free others until we 
ourselves are free, let us join hands with our boys 
and girls in our mutual journey toward greater free- 
dom and deeper love. 





Katharine Whiteside Taylor—author of that reas- 
suring book for the mothers and fathers of teen- 
agers, Do Adolescents Need Parents?—is supervisor 
of parent education for the Baltimore Public Schools. 
During her rich and productive career in child 
guidance and parent education she has given courses 
at several universities and worked on family life pro- 
grams in many school systems. Her latest book, Parent 
Cooperative Nursery Schools, has just been published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University. 





than others, aoe : 
some more gifted with 


power to grasp. 


of living 


THE INFANT reaches out and closes his fingers 
around what is not there to be held. It is there, 
the shaft of light, but it is not the sort of thing 
to be caught by hand. He will learn that in 
good time. He will learn the difference between 
what can and cannot be grasped. And having 
thus become an informed person, an experi- 
enced human being, he will no longer be baffled 
by the fact that no light lies captive in his palm 
when he opens the fist he has closed around a 
sunbeam. 

He will learn, for he has the right equipment to 
learn. His reflexes are sound; his grasp firm; his face 
intent. By proper stages he will learn the realities of 
his environment and will move among them as a 
growing child moves and later as a grown man moves. 
In time, even, if he studies physics, he may again 
reach out and grasp at sunbeams—not with his fin- 
gers, but with knowledge his mind has earned. 

We can take it for granted, in short, that any 
normal infant will remarkably soon make himself at 
home in his physical world. He will learn what is 
hard and what is soft, what is heavy and what is 
light, what is distant and what is near, what is dura- 
ble and what is fragile, what can be made to move 
and what stays put. 

Within a few years, moreover, he will be learning 
facts that his own senses and muscles cannot directly 
report to him. He will study about lands that lie 
beyond his horizon, and he will learn to see more 
with his knowledge than with the unaided eye. Thus 
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he will “see” that sap is moving upward in a maple 
tree when he sees spring leaf buds unfolding. 

Furthermore, he will learn about certain things 
that are expected of him because he lives in a cer- 
tain culture. It is expected that he will, at table, cut 
his meat with a knife rather than take it up and 
tear it apart with his fingers. It is expected that 
when he sees a flashing red light at a railroad cross- 
ing he will stop. 

He will learn and learn—and to the extent that 
he goes on learning he will not only earn his chance 
to survive within a physical system but also enjoy 
the process. For he will be constantly expanding the 
area in which he can understand what is going on 
around him and can do things that work out as he 
intends them to. As he learns, in brief, he widens and 
deepens his hold on reality. 

We are approaching here, from one _ particular 
angle, a psychological principle that is as vital as any 
we know—the principle that we human beings grow 
up into healthy and happy functioning only to the 
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extent that we learn to understand and to deal with 
situations, objects, and materials that lie beyond our- 
selves. We might even say that each of us, as an indi- 
vidual personality, is the sum total of the relation- 
ships he has built with realities not encompassed 
within his own body. 

We can check the validity of this principle, if we 
want to, by a kind of experiment in self-description. 
Who am I? What sort of person am I? To give any 
concrete, meaningful answer I must begin to take 
stock of things I know and know how to do, things 
I enjoy doing, types of people I like being with and 
groups to which I have chosen to belong, places where 
I feel at home, beliefs I hold to be true. 

Yes, even beliefs. Abstract as these may seem or 
private as they may seem, on examination they turn 
out to be beliefs about matters that lie beyond my 
own limited self. They have to do with social, eco- 
nomic, and political arrangements; with the feelings 
I have and the actions I think I should perform, 
where other people are concerned; with my relation- 
ship to the universe as I conceive that universe to be. 

Everything that I effectively am, therefore, is some- 
thing that carries me beyond myself—beyond myself 
in interest, skill, responsibility, affection, amusement, 
judgment, reverence. If I stand in front of a mirror, 
I can distinguish the physical / reflected in the glass 
from the background that I can call the non-l. Yet 
all the while I know that this physical self is sus- 
tained by the nonself. 

Conrad Aiken, in his Morning Song of Senlin, 
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3. On Good Cerms with Reality 








gives us a vivid statement of this fact when he writes: 


It is morning . .. and in the morning 

When the light drips through the shutters 
like the dew, 

I arise, I face the sunrise, 

And do the things my father learned to do. 

Stars in the purple dusk above the rooftops 

Pale ina saffron mist and seem to die, 

And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 

Stand before a glass and tie my tie. 


No matter how ignorant and inept we are, we enjoy 
(as long as we stay alive at all) a kind of minimum 
support and sustenance from the world around us— 
from the “swiftly tilting planet” that is our home. 
But we can be on good terms with life only as we 
maintain and extend our capacity to deal with things 
as they are. The unhappy alternative is to try to 
deal with them as they are not—which is equivalent 
to doing, time and again, what is not called for, 
what does not fit the case, and what therefore leads 
to failure and friction. 


Danger Signs on Lonely Roads 

This is why we say that a firm hold on reality is 
a prime mark of mental and emotional health and, 
conversely, why we say that a conspicuous and ha- 
bitual retreat from reality is a prime mark of mental 
and emotional disturbance. Such a retreat puts the 
individual into the position of acting, over and over, 
as though he were in one kind of situation when he 
is actually in another kind. 
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How does such a getreat show itself? There are 
many different signs. Perhaps we might take a use- 
ful lead from what one psychiatrist said recently in a 
discussion on juvenile delinquency. He spoke about 
some of the danger signals of delinquency that par- 
ents should learn to recognize in a young person. 
Among these signals he mentioned the following: 
habitual (not occasional) daydreaming as a substitute 
for real accomplishment; a lack of normal interest 
in group activities shared with others his own age; 
sudden (or sullen) anger at every restraint upon his 
own choices and behavior; a demand that he be free 
to go and come as he pleases, with no word to his 
parents about where he has been; a marked deteri- 
oration in his previous school record; and (often) 
petty thievery. 

None of these types of behavior is a sure sign that 
delinquency is in the offing. In fact, each of them, 


as an occasional manifestation of unrest and of rapid 


growth changes, can be quite normal. Yet if any 
one of them becomes a sustained and conspicuous 
pattern, it points to the young person’s withdrawal 
from the shared world of reality into a private world. 
There his reality is not that of the people around 
him—and not a reality, therefore, that can serve as a 
foundation for mutually enjoyable and supportive 
relationships. 

Acting in terms of his “private reality,” this per- 
son will tend more and more often to do things that 
put him at outs with his parents, his teachers, his 
classmates, society at large. As such actions add a 
social isolation to the emotional isolation he already 
feels, he will tend to withdraw even further from 
unpalatable reality into a world of daydreams where 
he is a triumphant law unto himself. Triumphant, 
that is, in the overcoming of people and problems 
that continually thwart him in actual life, but by no 
means triumphant in the sense of his being deeply 
happy in his dream world. His retreat conflicts with 


his basic human need to be valued as a member of. 
Hence while he daydreams of being all-powerful, he 
expresses his sense of defeat by hitting out at his 
world—breaking rules, hurting people, destroying 
property. 


The Life of Abundant Awareness 


One curious question is often asked of psychol- 
ogists when they talk about our human need to keep 
a firm grasp on reality. It is expressed in various 
ways, but goes to this effect: Since the world is a 
place of such gross evils and cruelties, doesn’t the 
sensitive and creative person have to retreat from its 
brutal realities in order to maintain his own inner 
integrity? 

A profound misunderstanding lies at the root of 
such a question. The sensitive and creative person 
shows his strength—and his emotional health—not by 
removing himself as far as possible from things as 
they are but by seeing in things as they are far more 
than obtuse and routine-minded people can ever 
even glimpse. The soundest basis for idealism, in 
short, is a sensitive and accurate realism. 

Jesus—to take a shining example—was able to 
give a new direction to life not because he withdrew 
from the grim realities of the Roman world but be- 
cause he made himself intimate with the ordinary 
men and women of that world. He saw in them pos- 
sibilities of good that would have been counted as 
nonexistent by someone of less subtle awareness. He 
rejected the standards of his day because they were 
not good enough for what he saw in human beings. 
Yet he did not reject the world around him as a 
place in which to work for human betterment. 

The idealist, like the infant in the crib, reaches 
toward a shaft of light. But unlike the infant, he 
reaches toward it with deep, tender, creative under- 
standing, not with fingers that have yet to learn the 
rudiments of reality. 





FAIR IMAGE 


Here is a face in Time’s most ruthless glass, 


Unclouded, smiling. A secure delight 


Has given it the semblance of a stream, 


Whose waters run in rhythm, day and night. 


For she has all—her children, husband, home— 


And fortified by these, as in a glade 


Of growing things she moves to tend and love, 


The flowers in this garden do not tade. 


—LaurA BENET 
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What’s 


happening 


@ In our P.T.A. this year we hope to take up some 
of the controversial questions of education. Ou idea 
is that it is best to get these issues out in the open. 
We already have listed some, such as teaching about 
the U.N. Any other suggestions?—Mks. F. D. H. 


This same point—What are the major current con- 
troversies about education?—came up recently in a 
joint conference of editors of national magazines and 
educators. I attended and heard Hollis L. Caswell, 
the newly appointed president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, mention various educational 
controversies. Here are some of them: 

1. Should our tax-supported system of public edu- 
cation be continued? 

This issue has been raised in the South and by a 
West Coast newspaper chain publisher. 

2. Do public schools and colleges foster socialism 
in Opposition to free enterprise? 

As someone said, all words that begin with the 
letters s-o-c, like “‘social studies’’ or “‘social sciences,” 
are suspect in some quarters. 

3. Do American schools give undue emphasis to co- 
operation and minimize unwisely the importance of 
individual competition? 

This relates to the second and eleventh questions. 

j. Are American schools teaching internationalism 
in such a way as to undermine nationalistic spirit 
and self-interest? 

You are familiar with the flare-ups over teaching 
about the U.N. and UNESCO. 

5. Are American schools dominated by an antt- 
religious, materialistic philosophy that puts so much 
stress on the group that the individual is submerged? 

Big words! I’m not quite sure What they mean. 
Perhaps you could skip this one. 

6. Should the schools and colleges restrict thei 
objectives to intellectual development and leave char- 
acter, citizenship, health, vocational competence, and 
the like to other agencies? 

See the articles “Parents Meet the Critics and De- 
fenders of the Public Schools” in this and last month’s 
issue (page 28 in both cases). 

7. Are American teachers loyal? 
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in 


education? 


8. Are textbooks subversive? 

Again a matter of flare-ups rather than a general 
problem. The question was answered fully and well 
in “101 Questions About Public Education,” the 
series that appeared in last year’s National Parent- 
Teacher. 

g. What kind of discipline should schools enforce? 

“Over the years,” says Dr. Caswell, “our schools 
have moved away from corporal punishment. 
This is frequently a source of controversy, critics 

asserting that delinquency and other problems 
could be resolved by a return to earlier practices.” 

10. How well do pupils in schools today achieve? 

Are we teaching the three R's, for example, as well 
as the schools used to teach them? 

11. What kind of report cards and marking sys- 
tems should be used? 

Nothing seems to stir up a storm more quickly 
than changing the system of reporting students’ 
achievement, despite the fact that it is easy to dem 
onstrate that the old number-grade systems do not 
and never did measure what they were supposed to 
measure. 

12. How should education be supported? 

This is the issue of local, state, and/or federal 
financial support of schools—in what manner and in 
what amount. A hardy perennial. 

Not all these questions proposed by Dr. Caswell 
will prove desirable for discussion at P.T.A. meet- 
ings. You won't be able to bring the philosophical 
issues down to earth—or will you? 

Panel discussions of these and related issues, with 
each side represented, should produce some spirited 
and instructive programs. 


@ The issue of teaching about Communism has come 
up in our town. Some say we should teach about it. 
Others say the less children know about it the better. 
What ts the current thinking?—]. D. M. 


Let me answer with a headline borrowed from a 
recent Atlantic article: ““What You Don’t Know 
Will Hurt You.” What we don’t know about Com- 
munism can hurt us. 
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Recently a committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation faced the question you raise. After long study 
it recommended that the schools study Communism— 
its origin, growth, and dangers. Although the reso- 
lution was held over until another year, there is evi- 
dence that the nation’s lawyers agreed with the cen- 
tral point of the recommendation. 

John W. Studebaker, chairman of the Committee 
on School Education, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, has long advocated a study of the dan- 
gers of Communism. Most educators share his views. 
Dr. Studebaker points out that our schools are organ- 
ized to protect children from dangers with the shield 
of knowledge. The hazards of automobile trafhc have 
given rise to driver education. The effects of poor 
diet on health have led to nutrition education. The 
divorce peril has prompted the introduction of fam- 
ily living courses. Why, then, should not the schools 
help the coming generation to understand and deal 
intelligently with what may well be the greatest peril 
of our age—Communism? 

What is this thing that started as a theory (com- 
munism with a small “c’’) and became the “religion” 
of a new imperialism? What is Communism with a 
large “C’’? Is it Russia? On what does it grow? How 
shall the free world cope with it? 

Shall we do what the teachers of one great city did 
during the twenties—paste white paper over the area 
of the map controlled by Soviet Russia? Or shall we 
take our heads out of the sand and look sharply at 
one of the major threats to parliamentary govern- 
ment since the defeat of Napoleon? 

Some will argue that discussion of Communism 
should be postponed until the later high school years, 
possibly until college. Although there is little point 
in introducing the subject in the early grades, the 
examination of Communism can profitably begin 
with the study of geography. 

How many of my readers know George Orwell’s 
allegory on Communism, Animal Farm? Many 
schools use it. Orwell’s story is short and devastating. 
Even young children like it. I am pleased to learn 
that Animal Farm has been released as an animated 
short movie. Produced by the capable Louis de 
Rochemont, this picture will add to teachers’ re- 
sources for the study and understanding of Com- 
munism. (Editor's note. The film is reviewed on 
pages 38 and go of this issue.) 

Unfortunately the teacher finds few materials to 
assist in teaching about Communism. Textbooks sup- 
ply little light on the subject, but the resourceful 
teacher will find a way. 

Teachers deserve to be supported by definite school 
board action calling for a study of the dangers of 
Communism. With such backing the teacher can 
proceed, unafraid of being pilloried by some minority 


group for so much as whispering the word “Com- 
munism.” The truth shall make us free. The truth 
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about Communism can ultimately make the world 
free of it. 


@ How can we combat the attacks on the schools? 
I am thinking especially of those that appear in 
national magazines.—Mrs. A. R. 


I suggest you urge your friends to apply a ten- 
point “yardstick” developed by Howard G. Spalding, 
principal of the Mount Vernon, New York, High 
School. Here are his easy-to-remember questions: 

1. 1s the author competent? : 

Does his title or background reveal him an expert, 
a hack, or a sensation seeker? 

2. Is the magazine a responsible publication? 

When it is on the skids a magazine, like a person, 
may take desperate measures. 

3. Is the tone of the article sensational? 

Whenever you read “crisis in the schools” be 
skeptical. 

4. Do the title, subtitles, and illustrations accu- 
rately apply to the text? 

Why take an article seriously if it doesn’t live up 
to its advertising? 

5. Is the evidence presented factually correct, ade- 
quate, and the best available? 

When you read figures and percentages, ask the 
principal to check their accuracy. Does the author 
use reliable, well-known research sources? Does he 
blow up a few human interest stories into an over- 
sized generalization? 

6. Are propaganda techniques in evidence? 

You can pick them out: loaded phrases, innuendo, 
smears, appeals to prejudice, and so on. 

7. Are those whose opinions are quoted well qualli- 
fied to give valid testimony? 

Just who is Dr. Zilch, “the eminent psychologist’? 

8. Does the author distort or omit essential evi- 
dence to prove his point? 

This is sometimes hard to catch. Teachers and 
administrators in your neighborhood will be likely 
to know. 

g. Are constructive suggestions made for improv- 
ing the conditions complained of? 

Boys have a phrase for this: “Put up or shut up.” 

10. If the proposals advanced by the author were 
made effective, would the schools be improved? 

This is the acid test. 

Not many years ago we used to wail over the 
failure of our magazines and newspapers to pay any 
attention to education. Now that schools have be- 
come front-page and feature-article news we ought to 
be happier. In fact, we ought to be somewhat pleased 
no matter what is said about the schools. Henry Ford 
is reported as saying, “I don’t care what they say 
about Fords so long as they talk about them.” 

So analyze the articles and take their measure. 

—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Blow to Bridegrooms.—When brides start shopping for 
household equipment, new husbands may well yearn for 
the days of hope chests and dowries. According to a cur- 
rent survey, the average bride spends $3,224 in the first 
eight weeks of her marriage. For what? Figures show that 
84 per cent of all brides buy an iron, 80 per cent a toaster, 
66 per cent a coffee maker, 50 per cent a waffle iron, 48 
per cent an electric mixer, and 41 per cent a radio. Ap- 
parently the modern bride believes in the maxim some- 
times seen on samplers in New England kitchens: “Kisses 
don’t last. Cooking do.” 

Remote-Control Education.—It looks as if the University 
of Wisconsin might soon find one way of circumventing 
the teacher shortage if its novel experiment in teacher- 
less adult education proves successful. The students in a 
public speaking class will see their teacher only at the 
first and last meetings. In the interim they will organize 
themselves, read assignments prescribed in a detailed 
course outline, prepare and make speeches, and see films. 
Each week the absent teacher will hear tape recordings 
of the students’ speeches. His comments, dubbed in, will 
be played back at the next meeting of the class. 


The Egg and Us.—There’s been a furious scramble for 
eggs on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange lately. On a 


ingle day the trading volume reached 378,604,800 eggs. 
Is your breakfast supply in? 


Times and Tempos Change.—Fifty years ago, in 1904, 
the New York State legislature was forced, by many 
“terrible accidents” to pass a speeding law. Vehicles were 
limited to ten miles an hour in built-up areas, fifteen miles 
an hour in uncongested areas of cities, and twenty miles 
an hour elsewhere! 


Preschoolers Go to College.—Too young for kindergarten? 
Then enroll in a college class, taking your parents along. 
That’s what some preschool New Yorkers are doing this 
fall. City College is offering a variety of Saturday courses 
for parents and their children. One class will have an 
opportunity to learn about their city through trips to 
various sections and to places of historical interest. Other 
parent-child classes are devoted to arts and crafts, conver- 
sational French, recorder playing, and piano instruction. 


Windy Words.—According to the Weather Bureau a wind 
is calm if it wafts its way at a speed under one mile an 
hour. It is very light at one to three miles; light at four 
to seven; gentle from eight to twelve; moderate from thir- 
teen to eighteen; fresh from nineteen to twenty-four and 
strong up to thirty-eight miles an hour. After that, up to 
seventy-five miles an hour, it is described as a gale. At 
more than seventy-five it has hurricane force, as East 
Coast residents—remembering those ferocious females, 
Carol and Edna—well know. 
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from the newsfront 


Heavyweight Champion.—Every school child knows that 
natural gas is lighter than air. Yet last year the amount 
of natural gas used in American homes and _ industries 
weighed more than twice the 106 million tons of steel 
produced in the United States. If its energy had been 
used to manufacture automobiles. we would now have on 
hand a supply of enough cars to last for the next twenty- 
one years! 


Family Relations Sixteen Hundred Years Ago.—One of 
the rare manuscripts in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 
England, is a letter written in the second or third century 
by an Egyptian schoolboy to his father, who was away from 
home on a trip. Translated from the original Greek, the 
letter reads: ‘““Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was 
a fine thing of you not to take me with you. If you won't 
take me with you to Alexandria, I won't write you a letter 
or speak to you. .. . Mother said, ‘He drives me crazy; take 
him away.’ So send for me, please. If you don’t, | won't eat. 
I won't drink. There now!” 


Parental Pressure Prevails—One New York comic book 
publisher is discontinuing five of his “crime and horror” 
magazines. Church and P.T.A. groups, he said, have or- 
ganized themselves so powerfully against comic books in 
the last six months that it is “suicidal to buck this type of 
censorship.” 


Chilblains, Farewell!—Would you enjoy winter sports 
more if your toes didn’t freeze fifteen minutes after you 
strapped on your skates or set forth on a ramble through 
the snow? At last science has solved this problem too. You 
can now purchase woolen sport socks electrically heated 
with fine wires, like electric blankets. The power is supplied 
by a small battery. 


What’s in a Name?—An American in England this summer 
turned into a road called Endless Street. Within a block 
Endless had become St. Catherine’s Street, so he reversed 
his direction, walked three blocks, and found himself at 
a dead end. 


Brainy Beauties.—Last year a contestant for the Miss 
America title chose for her talent test to speak on the 
need for better schools. This year’s winner of the Miss 
Universe contest, turning her back on a_ Hollywood 
contract, said, “I decided I'd better go back and finish 
school.” 


Self-banished Birds.—Residents of a town in Michigan 
have hit upon a novel way to get rid of starlings—those 
fast-multiplying birds whose voices sound like squeaky 
water faucets. They recorded one bird's ear-splitting 
squawks on tape, then played the recording outdoors over 
a public-address system. Immediately huge flocks of star- 
lings, horrified at the sound of their own voices, left town. 
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iN A lifetime in show business no work I have under- 
taken compares for sheer interest and satisfaction 
with the job of putting on shows for children. It is 
a satisfaction shared with the men and women of 
our theatrical companies in Britain, who have trav- 
eled thousands of miles during the past eight years, 
through England and Wales and up into Scotland, 
bringing wholesome, family-style entertainment to 
younger children. It has been a grand experience— 
barnstorming little halls in remote Welsh villages, 
where the children had never seen a living actor; 
packing large concert halls; playing resident seasons 
at seaside resorts; and in the summer giving open-air 
performances in public parks. 

In Glasgow one company played to thirty thou- 
sand children in nine performances and then beat its 
own record with attendances of twenty-five thousand 
in six morning performances in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land’s ancient capital city. Each season during the 
seven weeks of the schools’ summer holidays we play 
to around a hundred and fifty thousand. Last year 
we passed our first million. 

What's more, these shows have proved a box office 
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© Fox Photos, Ltd 
This typical young audience is completely absorbed 
in a suspenseful scene from one of the author’s shows. 


Tom Clarke 


success under widely varied conditions. The prices 
charged are comparable to those at children’s mat- 
inees in movie houses. Only in London are the chil- 
dren admitted free—because of the London County 
Council’s eagerness to keep them off the streets dur- 
ing the summer holiday. We have played to a level 
cross section of every town, from the limousine trade 
to the back streets, and our profits could have been 
much higher if we had not chosen to keep within 
the means of the poorest families. 

In a word, we think we have made a discovery and 
proved a point that applies everywhere. We have 
found that there is a market, not to be despised, 
among younger children, who have heretofore been 
neglected in show business and usually left to ques- 
tionable radio and television programs. And we 
think that the homey and family-like qualities of our 
shows make our experience more valuable to scout 
leaders, Sunday school teachers, and community lead- 
ers than the experience gained by those who play 
straight theater to older children. 

Perhaps the most important thing we have learned 
is the appetite of young children for entertainment 
PARENT-TEACHER @ November 
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“Nobody ever thinks of putting on a show for us 
children!” This complaint by a six-year-old 

boy jolted his father into planning a show for 
youngsters—a zippy, refreshing kind of show that 
is delighting young audiences wherever it appears 
in England. Does the idea strike you as a happy 
one? Is it not, perhaps, an idea for giving our 

own boys and girls the merry, active fun so 
different from the passive entertainment of 

radio, television, and movies? 


in which they themselves may take part. We have 
proved that children do not need the high-pressure 
excitement of a western or a gangster story to keep 
them amused. They respond to quite simple enter- 
tainment with an enthusiasm that might surprise 
parents. The more a show can get away from being 
formal and attain the spirit of a great big family 
party, the better the children like it. 

We use a master of ceremonies, called a compere. 
He is the center of the show, helps to build up at- 
mosphere where scenery is scarce, and generally acts 
as a friendly link between stage and audience. He 
introduces each artist as “Uncle Jimmie,” “Aunt 
Rosie,” and so on. They are referred to as uncles and 
aunts throughout the show. This helps us to get on 
friendly terms, particularly with young and shy mem- 
bers of the audience. And of course all children like 
to feel that they are the Lriends of actors. 


Sympathies on Stage 

We watch our audiences and let them teach us how 
to present our shows. We realized early that children 
have a delicious sense of the improbable. Adults 
know that girls can dance, but only children know 
that rabbits can! So no girls dance in our shows— 
only rabbits and teddy bears and crazy characters 
from story books. And always, because children are 
so quick in their sympathies, we make sure that the 
littlest rabbit doesn’t dance very well. They say, “Ah, 
look! He can’t keep up with them.” Then, encour- 
aged by their shouts, the littlest rabbit dances faster 
and faster. In the end, with waving paws and a glori- 
ous burst of speed, he catches up with the rest and 
finishes right on the beat. They sigh with satisfaction 
and settle back in their seats, pleased that it has all 
turned out fine for him. 

In a dozen different ways we make ordinary items 
attractive by “wrapping them up” like this. A vio- 
linist dressed in a red coat, blue pants, and a yellow 
vest and wearing a golliwogg mask, will be intro- 
duced as “Gillywag, the only golliwogg in the world 
who can play the violin.” Because kids know he is 
the only golliwogg who can play the violin, they 
listen with rapt attention. He goes off to a storm of 
applause that would never occur if the violinist 
played those same tunes dressed in a tuxedo. We 


know, because we've tried it both ways! 
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Uncle Frankie finds a wishing hat. He wishes for 
“one of those little pianos you can carry about.” A 
fairy brings on an accordion. Then he wishes he 
could play it—and finds he can! After consulting with 
the children, he wishes that whenever he plays, every- 
one on the stage must dance until he stops playing. 
Various people do come on, and the fun grows furi- 
ous as, with the kids shouting encouragement, he 
makes them dance faster and faster. Finally he wishes 
that the kids will sing for him. Not to let him lose 
his wish, they sing at the top of their voices. 

Children always come up against the ever recurring 
fact that adults know more than they do, so we like 
to give them the chance to be the clever ones. In our 
quizzes our comic scholars (the home team) are never 
as smart as the children (the visiting team). A typical 
sequence will go like this: 

Question Master (to child from audience): What is a 
Red Indian’s wife? 

Child: A squaw. (Cheers and one mark to the visitors.) 

Question Master (to our scholar): What are a Red In- 
dian’s children? 

Our Scholar: Squawkers! (Cries of ‘“Papooses!""—and a 
zero for our team.) 

Kids get a lot of fun out of chipping in like this. 
They are part of the act. I always feel this is one ol 
the advantages the live show has over children’s pro- 
grams in films and on television, where there is never 
any visible reaction to comment from the audience. 
In one skit, a comedy character is hesitating about 
selling to the villainous magician Abanazar the old 
magic lamp in exchange for a shiny new one. “Don't 
sell it!” the audiences shout. But he does, and from 


© Fox Photos, Lid. 
Children from one of London’s poorer districts watch 
the “Fairy’s Dance.” 





the back rows a disgusted small voice will pipe up, 
“You mug! We told you not to sell it!” 

They are stern critics too. There must be no miss- 
ing of lines, or a comedian’s memory will be jogged 
by an unexpected prompter from out front: “Uncle 
Jimmee! You never told the joke about the squirrel!” 
\nd the show stops until the joke has been told. 


Cues from the Customers 


We often have it impressed on us in this way that 
children like the repetition of familiar things. When- 
ever we go to a lot of trouble to change a program 
and give them something new, inevitably someone 
will call out, “Can’t we have Goldilocks and_ the 
Three Bears again, Aunt Sunny?” Immediately there 
will be a clamor of support. We just bow to the storm 


and back go the Three Bears, or whatever the fancy 

© Fox Photos, Lid, 
“There’s a cannibal creeping up behind you!” the whole 
audience warns Robinson Crusoe. 


of the moment may be, though a well-ordered pro- 
gram be wrecked in the process. 

For all that, this point of the well-ordered program 
CHOSE HECEHESEEHOSCOHCEHOHOOEEOSEEE EEE: 
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is one we have to study, for the sake of controlling 
our large audiences, whose ages will range from tod- 


dlers up to children of eleven. Such control as may 
be required must be exercised from the stage. Fre- 
quently we sit in the audience with children and 
are guided by what we learn from them. We discover 
the interests of each age group, and find out how 
long we can keep one group trom becoming restless 
during a number played for an older or a younger 
group. That gives us our pattern. A simple action 
song, in which a bunch of tiny tots may come up on 
the stage and chirp lustily, may be followed by a 
crazy school scene for older children. Then comes a 
visual item like the tale of Humpty Dumpty, to hold 
the attention of all. After an exciting or boisterous 
number we put in a quiet one, with bright costumes 
or amusing animal characters, because it helps even 
the largest audience to settle down again. 

Parents, with vivid memories of their own en- 
deavors to manage a couple of kids, often say “How 
the heck do you do it?” We look wise and try to tell 
them. Then we privately wonder how the heck we 
do do it! But there it is. Look around two minutes 
before the show starts, and kids are chattering and 
yelling and running all over the place. Yet at the first 
notes of the overture they all stop, just as though 
someone had put a giant blanket over them, and be- 
come quiet and attentive. In eight years we have neve 
known an unruly audience. We often ask ourselves if 
it’s because we lift a corner of the blanket now and 
again, to let out some of the steam. Or is it that kids 
just don’t misbehave at a show of their own? 

Children are inquisitive and curious. Their imagi- 
nations are creative. Some of their suggestions have 
built up numbers that go far beyond the original 
theme. Two eight-year-old boys once brought us ideas 
that transformed a simple four-minute version of the 
Humpty Dumpty nursery rhyme into a sixteen-min- 
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ute program finale in song and pantomime. It is col- 
orful and exciting as we perform it now, with our 
small companies, but played in a big show, with elab- 
orate scenery and effects, it would be sensational. 

Another amazing faculty among children keeps us 
on our toes—their accurate memories, not just for 
single items but for whole programs after seeing them 
three or four times. During one of our resident sea- 
sons a bunch of the kids asked if they might perform 
the shows themselves in the theater on Sunday after- 
noons. So many of them wanted to act that they took 
it in turns, fifty or more each Sunday. They played 
the programs they had watched the previous week— 
without even seeing a script. Almost invariably they 
were word- and action-perfect. 

Educational authorities have taken a great interest 
in our efforts. The director of education of a big 
town in the English midlands radically altered many 
of our ideas on entertaining children. He said: “Chil- 
dren are imitators. They copy anything they happen 
to like. You could do a lot of good if you ran your 
shows with that in mind.” 

We examined our programs again in the light of 
this wise counsel. To our surprise we found that a 
lot of seemingly harmless jokes and bits of business 
which had got good laughs would have to go. Slang 


was slashed from all scripts (we might help the 


children to speak better, perhaps). Comedy was rig- 
idly censored. Actions which, though funny on the 
stage, might get little mimics into trouble were elim- 
inated—right down to funny walks that they might 
copy when crossing the road. At first some of our 
comedians were furious, but they soon came to realize 
that it was a responsibility we all had. 
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We like to send the kids away just as if they were 
leaving a party. At the end of the show all the actors 
come out in front of the curtain to say good-by. The 
youngsters crowd around, shaking hands with 
Humpty Dumpty, patting Mother Goose, stroking 
Dick Whittington’s big cat. Family cameras are pro- 
duced, and parents take snapshots of little Mary on 
Old King Cole’s knee or young Jimmy sitting beside 
Humpty Dumpty on the wall. By the end of a season 
our actors have dozens of these pictures, with affec- 
tionate messages scrawled on them, as reminders of 
an experience they are only too happy to repeat. 


A Lament Launches a Show 

One Saturday matinee a small boy climbed on the 
stage, threw his arms around our astonished compere, 
and burst into tears. It was the last show of the run. 
“Please don’t go, Uncle Norman,” he sobbed. 
“You've been so nice to us.” 


son. The management jumped at it and plastered 
the town with publicity. 

It all seemed dead easy—but it didn’t turn out that 
way. I engaged writers of children’s books to put all 
my bright ideas into script form. What the scribes 
turned in was admirably readable, but just not act- 
able. 1 mailed them back long, detailed notes. Still 
they could not give me what I wanted. Then two 
weeks before the show was due to open, the real 
panic started, because I hadn't a single usable script 
or song. 

By this time the show had been ballyhooed to the 
point where there could be no canceling it. My wife, 
surveying the pile of instructions to authors, said, 
“Try writing it yourself. You’ve almost written it 
here!” I made the attempt and it succeeded. Since 
then, with my brothers Gerard and Herbert, I have 
written practically every line of our shows. 

We feel that we have developed here in Britain an 
entertainment to interest the younger children of any 
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nation in the world. Almost every item in our pro 
grams is translatable into any language. Youngsters 


© Fox Photos, Lid. 
The troupe plays on a small bandstand in a London Park. 


Looking back on it all, I can hardly believe that 
the whole thing started from a chance remark made 
by my eldest son, then six years old: “Nobody ever 
thinks of putting on a show for us children!” (He 
had heard my wife and me discussing a summer show 
that I was under contract to present.) The more | 
thought of the suggestion behind those words, the 
better I liked it. I dreamed up lots of bright ideas, 
based on bedtime stories I had told my children, and 
in a burst of enthusiasm I proposed that we present 
afternoon performances for children during the sea- 
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all over the world have the same vivid imaginations, 
the same marvelous sense of fun, and respond in 
much the same way. 

Recently we were able to put this theory to the 
test when we played to a group of American children 
at an air force base. For the first five minutes they 
didn’t quite get what it was all about. Then the idea 
suddenly hit them that this was no show for grown- 
ups. This was a show for children—for them! From 
that moment they entered into things with a gusto 
that several times had our artists doubled up with 
laughter. At first some of the parents tried to check 
this exuberance, but soon they realized that the actors 
were deliberately playing for reaction and they sat 
back and enjoyed the fun. 

Why is it that the theater business overlooks the 
tremendous scope there is in the field of entertain- 
ment for younger children? How can one explain the 
low ethical standards of so many programs? Much 
that purports to be children’s entertainment is un- 


suitable for family consumption. No small propor- 


tion—the murders, the shooting, the slugging—is 
downright bad. Today producers are being asked to 
review their children’s programs in the light of 
parents’ and teachers’ opinions. Here is a challenge 
that must be faced. Children are with us forever. 
There will always be a place in the world for those 
who would entertain them well. 





For three generations Tom Clarke’s family have 
been associated with the English theater, and he him- 
self has, as he says, “done everything in the theatei 
but act.” Since the war he and his two brothers have 
concentrated on dramatic entertainment for children. 
Mr. Clarke’s services as lecturer and adviser to ama- 
teur groups are in great demand throughout Britain. 
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“THERE 1s no substitute for books in the life of a 
child; and the first understanding of this simple and 
irrefutable truth must come from this early perception 
of his parents’ faith in it. They alone can give him 
this knowledge just as they alone are responsible for 
the practice of their faith.” So says Mary Ellen Chase 
in Recipe for a Magic Childhood (Macmillan, $.75). 
Her little gem of a book, perfect for gift giving, con- 
stantly underscores the part that parents play—by the 
example of their own enthusiasm, their own values—in 
opening the wide doors of reading to their children. 

Many parents are enthusiastic and eager to build 
for their children “the dwelling places of the mind 
to furnish food, shelter, and delight,” but they are 
puzzled about what books to purchase from the be- 
wildering numbers that come pouring each year from 
the presses of the country. To aid them in selecting 
basic books for children there is an invaluable com- 
pilation by May Hill Arbuthnot and her associates, 
Children’s Books Too Good To Miss (Press of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, $1.00). Though 
fairly brief, the list includes books for youngsters 
from the picture-book age up to fourteen years. It is, 
however, limited to older books. Most parents, I sus- 
pect, want to choose the best of the new as well as 
the best of the old. I have, therefore, selected a sam- 
pling of the new children’s books. 


For the Youngest 
The most beautiful book of the year so far is 


likely to be one of the most beautiful for years to 
come—Marguerite de Angeli’s Book of Nursery and 
Mother Goose Rhymes (Doubleday, $5.00). Anyone 
who loves children, anyone who loves Mother Goose, 
anyone who loves fine bookmaking will thrill to this 
stunning big book by one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished and best loved illustrators. All the time- 
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honored favorites are here, with some delightful less 
familiar ones—376 rhymes in all. There are goo illus- 
trations, many in full color. The pictures, traditional 
in feeling, are full of detail and rich with the warmth 
and charm that characterize this artist’s drawings. 

The Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes 
will be looked at again and again by parent and 
child together. It is a book to treasure always, a 
veritable cornerstone for any child’s collection. 

Another satisfying picture book (‘good for the 
next hundred years,” Anne Carroll Moore has said) 
is Wheel on the Chimney (Lippincott, $3.00). In 
lovely, rhythmic words Margaret Wise Brown de- 
scribes the storks as they build a nest on a wheel 
fastened by the farmer to his chimney. As the air 
grows colder the storks are shown, in Tibor Gergely’s 
lovely pictures, flying to the depths of Africa to spend 
the winter. This outstanding book is a real experi- 
ence in looking and listening. 

Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, creators of the 
beautiful picture books of American heroes, have 
made their first book for the nursery age, Animals 
Everywhere (Doubleday, $2.00). Full-page pictures of 
all kinds of animals from the Arctic to the tropics 
are accompanied by appropriate commentary—all 
nouns and verbs!—that will be enchanting to the 
very young child. 

1 was lucky enough to be in Editor May Massee’s 
office the day Mitsu and Taro Yashima’s Plenty To 
Watch (Viking, $2.50) was delivered and to have the 
thrill of seeing the exciting drawings for the first 
time. Plenty To Watch has all the beauty of Taro 
Yashima’s first book, The Village Tree, plus an amaz- 
ing amount of movement and color. Here is Japan— 
all the sights and sounds and even smells that a 
sensitive child would be aware of going home from 
school. This book is a very real adventure in inter- 
national understanding. 


Stories To Read 

Ruth and Latrobe Carroll are another husband- 
and-wife team. Their Tough Enough (Oxford, $2.75) 
continues the mountain-folk story begun in Beanie. 
In the beginning Tough Enough, Beanie’s dog, was 
loved by all the Tatums, but when he ate the library 
lady’s lunch, Ma Tatum didn’t love him so much. 
And when he barked at Pal and “slew” the sled with 
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all the logs into a stump, Buck didn’t love Tough 
Enough so much either. And so it went. Just about 
everybody, except Beanie, no longer loved Tough 
Enough—until the day of the big flood. Then it was 
that Tough Enough saved Annie May and Beanie 
when the old cabin in which they had taken refuge 
was all broken up in the swirling flood. After that, 
all eleven aunts and fifteen uncles and thirty-one 
cousins and all the grandparents and great-aunts and 
great-uncles and Beanie’s own folks all loved Tough 
Enough very, very much. 

This is a wonderful read-aloud story, and its pic- 
tures are a delight. 

The Courage of Sarah Noble (Scribner’s, $2.00), 
illustrated in warm browns by Leonard Weisgard, 
demonstrates perfectly Lillian Smith’s statement con- 
cerning good children’s books in her incomparably 
fine The Unreluctant Years (American Library As- 
sociation, $4.50), another book for the parent who 
wishes to know more about children’s literature. 
“Good children’s books,” says Miss Smith, “are clear 
cut in their issues. Their values are sound and di- 
rectly put. Yet they do not preach these principles, 
rather are they implicit in the writing.” And later 
she adds, “Good children’s books give those who 
enjoy them a steadying power, like a sheet anchor 
in a high wind, . something to hold to.” 

“Something to hold to.” It is this that Alice 
Dalgliesh provides so superbly in her story of little 
eight-year-old Sarah Noble who long ago went into 
the Connecticut wilderness to cook for her father 
while he built a home for his family. Sarah was often 
afraid. (Would the Indians be friendly?) Many times 
she had to repeat to herself the words her mother 
had said when Sarah left home, ““Keep up your cour- 
age, Sarah Noble.” And there came a time when her 
father said to her, “To be afraid and to be brave is 
the best courage of all.” 

Sarah Noble was a real little girl. Hers is a real 
pioneer story but, as Miss Dalgliesh tells it, a pioneer 
story with a difference. It is also easy to read, though 
nothing of literary quality has been sacrificed in 
making it so. 


For the “Middle-aged” Child 


Betty Morgan Bowen long ago decided that she 
wanted to write books that would help young Amer- 
icans understand the people of other lands. In her 
stirring new story, One Against the Sea (Longmans, 
$2.75), we see Bill Walton, teen-aged American, mak- 
ing his way against terrific handicaps in an English 
fishing town. With its fast-paced action and unusual 
setting, the book will have special appeal for lovers 
of the sea. 

In A Bow in the Cloud (Oxford, $2.75) Margherita 
Fanchiotti tells with originality the story of the Ark. 
In all the city only four children will listen to the 
predictions of the old shipwright, and it is they who 
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help him build the biggest ship ever seen. When the 
flood really does come, these four seek refuge in the 
Ark and help care for the animals. The adventure is 
told with humor, with matter-of-factness, and yet 
also with wonder. 

The fifth-grade girl who remarked sagely that she 
liked to read because it was fun to watch people 
change would enjoy Rebecca Caudill’s The House of 
Fifers (Longmans, $2.75). The setting is a Kentucky 
farm. Time, the present. Fifteen-year-old Monica is 
rebellious when her widowed father insists that she 
spend the summer with relatives, the Fifers, whom 
she has not seen for five years. In the “Summer of the 
Drought” Monica learns many things, among them 
the meaning of the beautiful words Uncle Steve reads 
one evening at dusk: 

To everything there is a season, 
And a time to every purpose under heaven: 
A time to be born, and a time to die; 


A time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted. 


LETS READ; 


For Older Boys and Girls 


The Lechows of Margot Benary-Isbert’s The Ark 
are known and loved by young people all across 
America. These boys and girls will welcome news of 
a sequel, Rowan Farm (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). 
Margret finds new friends, one an American woman 
working in Germany with the Friends’ Service Com 
mittee. A bombed-out farm is rebuilt for the home- 
less, and, as always in Mrs. Benary’s books, there is 
much good talk about animals. Beneath the action 
there is a strong sense of nature and a reflection ol 
the author’s faith in the goodness of man. 

James Ramsey Ullman, author of The White 
Tower, has written a thrilling book for boys, Banne) 
in the Sky (Lippincott, $2.75), laid in Switzerland 
in 1865. In many ways the plot resembles the true 
story of the first climbing of the Matterhorn. The 
people, places, and happenings, however, are imagi 
nary, though the tale is told with such knowledge 
and skill that the characters seem really to live. This 
is a gallant story, bright with Rudi’s courage. 

Here they are, then, only a few of the new books, 
but books, one hopes, a child can hold to! 
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SEX EDUCATION 


THAT MAKES 


SENSE 





How can home and school join ranks to give children information on a subject that is still too often 


unhappily treated or not treated at all—the subject of human birth and growth? One specialist here 


presents a sound point of view and a workable plan for teaching much-needed lessons. 


Ralph L. Witherspoon 


4s NANCY and Mark bend proudly over the blue- 
trimmed bassinet in which Junior sleeps, Mark says 
half-jokingly, “Well, now that we have Junior, what 
are we going to do with him? Will he be a football 
player, a great surgeon, a lawyer, or a businessman 
like me?” “Oh, let’s just let him be a little boy first” 
is Nancy’s quiet reply. 

These young parents are wisely going to let Junior 
grow in his own way. Yet perhaps unknowingly they 
are already setting the stage for certain events, for a 
certain kind of education, and for certain expected 
roles into which he will fit simply because he was 
born a boy. 

And it will be only a matter of time before Junior 
realizes that he is a boy. He will have a short hair 
cut. He will wear clothes that are different from 
those -worn by Susan, who lives next door. He will 
play with trains, baseballs, space ships, and toy 
trucks. And he’ll soon learn that girls and boys don’t 
even play with the same toys. Dolls are all right for 
Susan, but not for him! 

Especially when Junior enters school will he re- 
alize the difference between what boys and girls do 
and wear. Usually this difference is known and re- 
spected by children of both sexes, since a child’s early 
sex education consists largely of learning what is 
expected of him as a boy or asa girl. 

Largely, but not completely—because long before 
school age, children learn to talk and ask all sorts of 
questions, as any parent knows. They are equally 
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interested in all parts of their bodies and in how 
girls differ from boys. A child is taught to find “your 
nose,” “your eyes,” “your toes,”” “your ears.” But his 
questions do not stop there, and if his parents are 
wise they will tell him the correct name of every 
part of his body, including the sex organs. If, how- 
ever, they do not understand the importance of frank- 
ness, he may learn only the nicknames for these 
organs. He may even learn to avoid names, if Mummy 
or Daddy betrays the feeling that talk about the sex 
organs is dirty, naughty, or bad. 

Children entering school, then, have already ac- 
quired attitudes about different parts of their bodies 
and also about various things they may or may not 
do. They may even have acquired some fears about 
themselves, their bodies, and their behavior. 

A sensible sex education for the school-age child 
must take account of all that has happened in the 
preschool years. Building on this, we can decide what 
he will need to know by the time he finishes school. 
Eventually he will contemplate marriage and parent- 
hood. Hence he will need to acquire, over the years, 
factual information about sex, about the physical dif- 
ferences between the male and female, the processes 
of reproduction, prenatal growth, and birth, as well 
as about proper diet, medical attention, and infant 
care. All this young adults have to know if they are 
to enter upon parentiood secure and confident. 

But where can our young people get this knowl- 
edge? Unfortunately in America there has been no 
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clear-cut way of giving sex information to children 
and young people, despite the fact that their future 
adjustment and happiness are at stake. We find evi- 
dences of this lack in case histories of the mentally 
ill, of criminals, of juvenile delinquents; in the rec- 
ords of unhappy homes and of divorce courts; in the 
daily encounters of physicians with their patients. 
The list could be extended to include contacts with 
the clergy, guidance clinics, and on to almost every 
field of human activity. 


Sex Education by Whom? 


By this time the reader has undoubtedly made one 
of these observations: “Sex education is the responsi- 
bility of the parents.” Or “Sex education is the re- 
sponsibility of the Church.” Or “Sex education is the 
responsibility of the physician.” Or perhaps even 
“Sex education is unnecessary because nature will 
take care of it.”” But when we examine these ideas 
carefully we find obvious difficulties in each. The 
sex education of many parents has been so inade- 
quate that often they cannot even approach chil- 
dren’s sex questions without emotion or anxiety. In 
fact, surveys show that few mothers and fathers feel 
qualified to handle their children’s sex education at 
all. And they are right, for what preparation has the 
average adult had for this important task? 

Let us go on to the other ideas. Can the church— 


which does not reach all children, and some only 


indirectly—do the job? Does today’s busy physician 
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have time for sex education that is not related to 
disease and physical condition? And as for the fourth 
point, it is regrettably true that nature does not pro 
vide parents with wisdom automatically—as most ol 
us can testify! 

The child we are considering here spends most of 
his time in school and at home. Thus it stands to 
reason that his sex education must be carried on by 
parents and teachers working together. Who else can 
do it? Who else can command the trust, faith, loy- 
alty, and respect of school-age children? Yet, like 
parents, too few teachers feel confident to meet 
children’s needs in this important realm. 


Adult Education Comes First 


No educational effort can be successful unless the 
person who does the teaching, whether parent or pro- 
fessional teacher, is adequately prepared. Because 
most of today’s adults grew up when it was not 
proper to discuss sex, many feel that such discussions 
would involve “nasty” talk. Still others, because of 
their childhood training, would become practically 
tongue-tied. In many communities, however, this 
problem is being solved through adult education 
classes, notably those organized by the P.T.A. Our 
knowledge of group techniques has advanced so rap- 
idly in recent years that good leadership is now 
available in the majority of cities and towns. Through 
active, unemotional discussions parents and teachers 
not only gain insight and factual information but 
also learn to speak freely on topics that they were 
once sure they would never be able to talk about. 
Local physicians, ministers, guidance clinic person- 
nel, and others in the community are usually willing 
to serve as resource persons, and there are innumera- 
ble books and pamphlets to supply needed knowledge 
and guidance. 

These source materials are particularly helpful be- 
cause the mother, father, minister, physician, or 
teacher must feel confident about the facts he is to 
teach. Even more important, he must know boys and 
girls and how to work with them. From the stand- 
point of mental health, one of the most important 
roles that a parent or teacher has to assume is that 
of a person to whom the child can always go for help 
and information. Children should feel and know that 
it’s all right to question, to talk about, and to be 
interested in sex. The parent who can say “Yes, little 
sister came from inside Mummy” establishes the 
child’s trust and confidence. But suppose the parent 
says sharply, “Whoever told you that? Now go on 
outdoors, and don’t ever let me hear you talk like 
that again!” The child will be troubled and may 
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perhaps doubt whether Mummy and Daddy really 
love him. Such a reply may add another brick to an 
already growing wall between the child and _ his 
parents. 

Honesty is another cardinal principle in sex edu- 
cation. If a child is old enough to ask questions, he 
is old enough to expect an honest reply. It may be 
simple and short, but it should be truthful. One 
caution applies here: Be sure you understand what 
the child wants to know. Many readers are familiar 
with the tale about the school-age daughter of an 
overly conscientious mother. Returning from school 
one afternoon Mary casually asked, “Mother, tell me 
where I came from.” Trying to remain calm, Mrs. 
Jones mentally reviewed all the books she had so 
carefully read, anticipating just this moment. Then 
she launched forth, beginning with the birds and the 
bees and ending with menstruation, love affairs, and 
parenthood. When she paused for breath, Mary wig- 
gled impatiently and said, “Yes, Mother, dear. But 
where did I really come from? The new little girl 
down the street came from Cleveland.” 

Mary’s mother had given the right information at 
the wrong time. When the right time comes, children 
need a correct vocabulary concerning parts of their 
bodies, sex, reproduction, and parenthood just as 
they need correct information about all other aspects 
of life. It is certain that they will learn these facts 
anyway, often in emotionally charged or otherwise 
undesirable situations—unless they are supplied with 
the correct ones under normally favorable circum- 
stances and by people they trust and respect. 


The School’s Part 


We know that children bring to school much in- 
formation and various attitudes about themselves, 
their bodies, their physical habits, and their experi- 
ences, together with fairly well-defined concepts of 
the roles expected of boys and girls. It is the school’s 
responsibility to add to this foundation, fill in the 
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gaps as they occur. To do this teachers need to bear 
in mind that sex education goes on elsewhere too. 
From movies, from television and radio programs, 
from older boys and girls, and even from adults, 
school children constantly hear love, marital rela- 
tions, and the like discussed and joked about. Adults 
should accept these influences as natural, normal, and 
perhaps even desirable, for they furnish the raw ma- 
terials from which wholesome experiences and under- 
standing can be built. 

Science, when it is part of the whole school pro- 
gram rather than a separate subject, provides an easy, 
interesting, and appropriate way to study and ob- 
serve reproduction. Few elementary schools today are 
without pets. The young pupils who care for them 
are given a “natural” chance to watch life processes. 
Social studies, physical education classes, and many 
other school activities also offer children excellent 
opportunities for learning responsibility to them- 
selves and to those of the opposite sex. 

It would be foolish, however, to assume that sit- 
uations will not arise that cause embarrassment, 
anxiety, and troubled feelings. Studies by biologists, 
psychologists, and others indicate that sex is as nor- 
mal and expected a part of growing up as eating, 
elimination, and sleeping. Naturally, children will 
want to experiment with sex just as they experiment 
with food, with reading, and with material things. 
These experiments may grow out of curiosity and 
may in themselves be quite harmless. They may also 
be more serious. In such cases, unduly harsh punish- 
ment may create in the child lifelong feelings of 
guilt, fear, or insecurity. Properly handled by sym- 
pathetic, understanding adults, these experiences may 
provide opportunities for true knowledge and a last- 
ing respect for the opposite sex. 


The Choice Is Ours 


Guided by enlightened parents and teachers, the 
child of today is in an excellent position to become 
a well-balanced adult. This means that tomorrow's 
citizens, better adjusted personally, will also be better 
parents. And their children—the children of the 
future—will in turn have a family life rich in security, 
love, and understanding. 

These goals can be won only through the thought- 
ful planning and cooperation of parents, teachers, 
and other professional workers. Upon them, upon all 
P.T.A.’s, falls the responsibility of seeing that today’s 


children are fortified with a sex education that makes 
sense. ; 





Professor of psychology and director of the child 
development program at the Florida State Univer- 
sity, Ralph L. Witherspoon is a frequent speaker at 
P.T.A. meetings. He has also organized many parent 

< c 
and religious education groups. 
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for ~ hetter communities 


better homes 
better schools 


ACUTE PROBLEMS STILL FACING OUR SCHOOLS 


William A. Early Past President, National Education Association 


THE PEOPLE who are now working in the P.T.A.— 
citizens in positions of leadership in this country— 
have, for the most part, attended our public schools. 
Thirty-five years ago this was not true; then many 
parents had little formal education. The schools and 
the people who work in schools have changed rap- 
idly too. The old prescriptions for arousing interest 
in the problems of public education are no longer 
effective. Perhaps because we have used them too 
frequently, a resistance has been built up, much as 
the body builds resistance to certain medicines so 
that they no longer work. We must, therefore, de- 
velop new methods that fit today’s world. 

In the last fifty years we have had a tremendous 
influx of children into the public schools. Today 
there are thirty million of them. The U. S. Office of 
Education predicts that the figure will keep on in- 
creasing, and so does the Census Bureau. In six years 
there will be six million more children in school— 
an increase of one million a year. 


Catching Up with Changes 

In my own district last year we had thirty-one 
hundred pupils in the first grade. This year we have 
thirty-nine hundred, and next year we are going to 
have forty-four hundred. What will be the effect of 
increased enrollments in your school? This problem 
is not the responsibility of the school board alone 
or of the superintendent of schools alone. it 1s the 
responsibility of you and the other citizens of your 
community. 

Businessmen expect a boom in the manufacture 
and sale of products for babies and small children. 
Yet they often fail to realize that the school popula- 
tion is also increasing. One of your duties is to study 
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this acute problem and see that your fellow citizens 
understand what such a tremendous growth in num- 
bers will mean to your school. 

A second problem is that ot making it clear to each 
citizen that the operation, financing, and stafhng of 
our schools is a public responsibility. Too many 
community leaders haven’t been inside a school for 
thirty or forty or fifty years. Is it any wonder that 
they have no knowledge of the situation as it is to- 
day? They think in terms of their own past experi- 
ences. They remember Miss Ada and what an awfully 
good teacher she was. She had thirty pupils in the 
room, and she taught everything from primer through 
bookkeeping! 

Another of your obligations, then, is to see that 
every community leader is so familiar with the schools 
in his district that he can talk and think intelligently 
about them. How do you get these people into the 
schools? The answer is quite simple. When I worked 
in Arlington County, Virginia, there were fourteen 
thousand children in school, but there were twenty- 
one thousand active P.T.A. members, and probably 
6o per cent of them were men. Nearly every time they 
met there was standing room only. Why? Because 
that P.T.A. had an active program. And through 
that program they found out what the problems 
were in the school and the community. Until people 
know what problems a P.T.A. is working on, they 
are apt to think of some minor activity—it could even 
be the purchase of a turntable for the school—as im- 
portant P.T.A. business. 

We who are teaching need the support of the pub- 
lic. In fact, the need for that support is critical right 
now. Too many people are criticizing public educa- 
tion who don’t know what they are talking about. 
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That is why every person in the community should 
be given an opportunity to find out what is going on. 

Each P.T.A. should have a committee to study its 
schools. How, you ask, do you get people to work on 
such committees? The method will vary from one as- 
sociation to another. But remember, everyone likes to 
think himself important. Everyone likes to feel he is 
doing something for his community. 

When thoughtful people study the problems that 
confront their schools they usually come up with 
some very good answers. Nevertheless the chances are 
that 5 per cent of the residents of your town don’t 
know how their schools are financed, 3 per cent don’t 
know what the teachers’ salaries are, and 8 per cent 
are unaware of the tax structure of their schools. 


Putting Foresight to Work 


So set up a committee to study the financing of 
your school. Until the facts are common knowledge, 
people will be likely to misunderstand the new finan- 
cial demands that six million more students are sure 
to create in the next six years. Find out what the 
birth rate actually is in your district, so that you 
can plan for the years these children will be in 
school. Buildings cannot be put up overnight. There 
are constitutional limitations on bonded indebted- 
ness that may interfere with raising funds for new 
ones. 

With this enormous increase in our school popula- 
tion, we have only ninety thousand teachers being 
trained—about fifty-five thousand high school teach- 
ers and about thirty-five thousand for elementary 
teaching. The proportion should be reversed. We 
need more elementary school teachers first. 

Forty per cent of these ninety thousand teacher 
training students will not actually teach. In addition, 
seventy-five thousand teachers have been leaving the 
profession every year. Do you know what percentage 
of the teachers in your schools have been going into 
other occupations, and why? In this nation we are 
losing more teachers than we are training—and we're 
going to have a million more school children each 
year. Is this a critical problem in your locality too? 
If so, what can be done about it? 

Yet there is really no shortage of trained teachers. 
The shortage lies in teachers who are teaching. You 


say, “Why? What creates this situation?” I say, “What 
is the climate in which your teachers work? Is your 
community a pleasant place for them to live in?” 
For several years we took a poll of young people who 
had studied to be teachers and were graduating. We 
asked them what features they rated as most im- 
portant when they considered a teaching position. 
They didn’t, as one might expect, put salary at the 
top of the list. Instead they asked, “Is this a nice 
community in which to work? Will I be treated as a 
human being? Will I find a good place to live?” 
What about living conditions in your community? 

You are responsible for seeing that your com- 
munity’s program of education is adequately broad. 
Nowadays we don’t just educate children to stay in 
their own home towns. We are educating people for 
all over the world. Are you giving them information 
that will make it possible for them to fit into any 
community? 

Let’s not forget that American schools were set up 
to perpetuate a democracy. Without a reasonable and 
responsible citizenry democracy cannot exist. And 
schools that are intended to train citizens for life in 
a democracy must themselves be democratic. They 
must be free to investigate and discuss ideas. We 
sometimes hear people say “You can’t talk about 
that; it’s undemocratic.” But talking about some- 
thing is never undemocratic. Our forefathers came to 
America so that they would not be stifled by that 
sort of repression. 


Schools in a Free Society 

Only twelve years after this nation was founded 
Thomas Jefferson said, “If there be any among us 
who wish to dissolve this Union or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed as mon- 
uments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat 
it.”” He challenged the people of his time to examine 
the government they had created, certain that free 
and reasonable citizens could criticize and correct 
without endangering the republic. 

As we work in our communities, let us do it in 
the full realization that the strength of a democracy 
is in the freedom of men’s minds, in the freedom of 
people to say what they think and to discuss things 
openly. What would you think of your preacher if he 
never talked about sin because sin is evil? 

There are nearly nine million P.T.A. members in 
this country. All nine million of you have the re- 
sponsibility for saying to America: “We are going to 
enlist.in the greatest patriotic enterprise in a cen- 
tury—to see to it that America not only occupies its 
place as a leader in society but also that we do not 
lose the things that our forefathers fought and died 
for. We are going to perpetuate an educational sys- 
tem that will guarantee to America a democratic 
government and a free society.” 
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A GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION 


Based on “Acute Problems Still Facing Our Schools,” 


page 25 


Pertinent Points 


The author tells us that today new methods must be 
used to arouse interest in public education. Why do some 
of the older methods fall short? What is your P.T.A. doing 
to focus attention on the schools? How well are you suc- 
ceeding? What more can be done, through your action 
program, to help supply your community's educational 
needs? 

What is the present enrollment in the public schools of 
your town? What enrollment do your school officials ex- 
pect over the next five years? Do you have enough class- 
rooms for all these children? 

Get the figures on the average teaching load in your 
schools. Compare them with what schoolmen consider a 
desirable load for (1) elementary school teachers and (2) 
high school teachers. 

Financing education is a serious problem in many com- 
munities. How are funds for running the schools in your 
town raised? How is money for building schools raised? 
What percentage of your city taxes goes for schools? Your 
state taxes? Federal taxes? 

What is the salary schedule for teachers in your town? 
How long does it take a teacher to reach the top of the 
salary scale? How does this schedule compare with that of 
other professional workers who have comparable experi- 
ence and training? 

How many additional teachers are needed by the ele- 
mentary schools of your town? By the high schools? What 
question, according to William Early, is more important 
than salary to candidates for teaching positions? How 
would you answer this question for your community? 


Program Suggestions 


Draw up a fact sheet on the schools in your community, 
using some of the data brought together for the above 
discussions. Among the points you might touch on are en- 
rollment (present and future), teaching load, school fi- 
nances, salaries, and the teacher shortage. These facts 
should be presented in as readable and attractive a way 
as possible. Distribute the fact sheets to leaders in your 
community, including radio and TV newsmen, city editors, 
and officers of civic and service organizations. 

If yours is a community where classrooms are over- 
crowded and children are attending classes in basements, 
stores, or auditoriums, your publicity committee might 
ask a city editor to run a series of news stories, with 
photographs, calling attention to these conditions. 

Through the years you have doubtless worked with 
other community organizations. Invite these organizations 
to join with your P.T.A. in an observance of American 
Education Week, November 7-13. (For this project reread 
Harleigh Trecker’s article “Teamwork for Better Commun- 
ities” in the January 1954 National Parent-Teacher.) The 
National Education Association has prepared numerous 
publicity helps for American Education Week committees, 
including posters, film trailers, radio recordings, as well as 
many kinds of printed matter. Send your inquiries or 
orders to the N.E.A. at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Arrange to show the new film Freedom To Teach, pro- 
duced by the National Education Association. Afterward, 
throw the meeting open to a general discussion of the 
problems raised by the film. Information about renting it 
may be obtained from the National Education Association. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
were a little girl?” For little boys the assurance of 
their own vital part in the family setup is most 
comforting. 

The last of the four basic questions concerning 
mating—““How does the father’s cell find the moth- 
er’s?”’—follows as surely as the night the day. Most 
parents dread this question from the older pre- 
schooler, but its simple answer is built on the old, 


familiar differences between boys and girls (“Boys 
are to be fathers; girls are to be mothers’), together 
with mention of the passageway in Mother that leads 
both up and down from the place where the baby 


grows. (This they learned long ago, in the discussion 
concerning birth.) 

Alert, imaginative children quickly grasp the me- 
chanics of mating when Mother says, “These differ- 
ences are not accidental. Mothers and fathers are 
made the way they are just so they can fit together 
and the father cells can reach the mother cell far up 
inside of her.” Almost before a parent has finished 
speaking, the children are responding to the idea of 
fitting together. “Just like a candle in a candlestick!” 


Spiritual Dividends 

Quite naturally there are those who ask what effect 
all this early knowledge has on children. “Doesn't it 
make them worldly wise?” “Does it safeguard them? 
What, exactly, does it do?” 

Sex education, like all education, is something that 
cannot be measured. But it is a potent force. Its influ- 
ence, its work, its accomplishment can be felt in the 
personality of every child in every home or school 
where its program is carried out. Even the restricted 
part of sex education, human reproduction (which 
has been the burden of this article), has its definite 
spiritual values. That knowledge, as it relates to him- 
self, is manna to every little child. It puts him at 
peace with himself, his parents, and his Maker in 
a very positive way. He may not always understand 
the answers, but he understands their import. He 
cherishes them and adds to them bit by bit from the 
life around him. Eventually the bits will all fall into 
place and make a coherent, understandable whole 
of which he himself is a part. But that is many years 
ahead. As for the little preschooler, he is content to 
ask his questions and carry on his playtime drama of 
home and family, while he looks forward to the time 
“when I grow up.” 





Frances Bruce Strain is a well-known and widely 
revered family life educator and specialist in sex edu- 
cation. Her many books are familiar to parents, teach- 
ers,and young people the country over, among them 
New Patterns in Sex Teaching and But You Don't 
Understand. Being Born, written especially for school- 
age children, is soon to appear in a new edition. 
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‘Parents Meet the Critics an 


What is the job of the schools? Four outstanding spokesmen debated 

this issue at a section meeting sponsored by the Joint Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the National Education Association at 
the N.E.A.’s 1954 convention. Last month this magazine carried reports 

of talks by two of these speakers, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., and Arthur F. Corey. 
Appearing here this month are the addresses of Albert Lynd and 


John K. Norton, who also exchanged opposing views. 


WHAT | WROTE IN MY BOOK 


Albert Lynd Author of “Quackery in the Public Schools”* 


MY BOOK begins, and so will this, with a tiresome but 
necessary remark. Anyone who dares to criticize 
trends in public education today must separate him- 
self from certain unsavory characters (I do not think 
there are many of them or that they are important) 
who may be real enemies of the public schools. I have 
devoted so much time and energy and shoe leather to 
the schools in my former home town—getting appro- 
priations for better teachers’ salaries and more and 
better buildings—that I am not disposed to be lec- 
tured on friendship for the public schools. And | 
believe that if professional spokesmen for education 
had devoted to the correction of certain shoddy 
pseudo-intellectual pretensions within their craft a 
fraction of the energy they have used to confect 
strawmen to represent their critics, there would be 
less quackery in the public schools today. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that there are crit- 
icisms of the modern curriculum by many serious 
persons who support the public schools morally as 
well as financially. Newspaper reviews of books like 
Dr. Bestor’s and mine are so largely favorable that 
they indicate a great area of misgiving in responsible 
quarters. There is criticism by parents, by college 
professors of the liberal arts, and by working teach- 
ers and administrators in the public schools them- 
selves. (On this last point, you should read my mail.) 
No one can with a straight face charge all such 
critcism to genuine enemies of the schools or to the 
ignorance of parents who cannot understand the 
explanations given to them by professionals today. 

The criticisms generally focus on the changing 
curriculum of the last couple of decades and on the 
teaching of the so-called fundamentals. Critics say 
that the fundamentals are not so well taught as they 
used to be. Defenders say they are taught as well, or 
better. The only sensible answer I have read to this 


* Published in 1953 by Little, Brown and Company. 
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claim is that of Professor Bestor—that they darn well 
better be, considering the lengthened school year 
and the vast multiplication of school resources in the 
last half century! 

In regard to the three R’s, I think both sides are 
entitled to a Scotch verdict of “not proven,” because 
of the incomparability of the data today with those 
of long ago. But I do not limit, and never have lim- 
ited, my concern to the three R’s. The question of 
how well the fundamentals are taught in the modern 
curriculum must be paired with another question, 
“How fundamental is a fundamental?” I agree with 
those who say that the three R’s are not the be-all 
and the end-all of lower education, but I disagree 
with the admirers of the new curriculum. I believe 
that the most important ends of education are essen- 
tially related to the three R’s. 

To put it bluntly, if a teacher tells me that char- 
acter training, for example, is a most important out- 
come of education for my youngster, I say, “You 
teach him French or geometry. If you can throw in 
some character training, so much the better, but that 
is my prime responsibility. Yours is to help him 
acquire information about the civilization in which 
he lives.” 


Fracas over Fundamentals 


I do not consider reading merely a tool for com- 
munication, nor the ability to master the sports page 
a demonstration of ability in it. Reading culminates 
in an aesthetic and moral experience—the ability to 
apprehend great literature in our own language and 


‘in other languages. Writing is not merely a tool for 


getting out good sales reports; it is a key to the one 

creative art that may be mastered by any reasonably 

literate person—the ability to put descriptions and 

abstractions alike into clear and pleasing language. 

Again, arithmetic is not merely a tool for use in 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Defenders of the 
Public Schools 


A REJOINDER TO MR. LYND 


John K. Norton Professor of Education, Columbia University 


rHE THEsIs of Mr. Lynd’s book is that in the good 
old days public education, while not perfect, was 
essentially sound; but that it has been largely re- 
placed by quackery—which, according to the diction- 
ary, is ‘“charlatanism, or the practices of ignorant or 
fraudulent persons who pretend to qualifications they 
do not possess.” Mr. Lynd contrasts the old and the 


new education in these words: 


Ihe traditional educational system tried to improve the 


student’s private universe by pumping into him as much 


as he could hold of objective information rigid drill 
ing in reading, writing, and arithmetic; the youngster who 
could not handle these was pilloried as a dunce. The new 


dispensation seeks rather to educe “skills” for “socially 


useful results.” ... The student's interest is teased through 
painless projects appealing to his natural inclinations. 


The dunce is abolished as psychologically reprehensible. 


The situation today is that “while neo-pedagogues 
palaver more and more about the ‘real needs’ of 
youngsters, the pupils are learning less and less about 
the arts of word and number, the history and the 
literature, the science and the aesthetics, and the rest 
of the painfully accumulated culture of this harassed 
civilization.” Lynd disdainfully rejects what he calls 
“shoals of comparative proof of achievement” by the 
children of today. This proof means little, says Mr. 
Lynd, “to an employer who cannot find among recent 
high school graduates one girl in twenty who can 
write a letter or a report to a standard of literacy 
which was a minimum requirement for high school 
graduates before the First World War.” 

“Today,” to continue quoting Mr. Lynd, “an edu- 
cational revolution is being put over’ within the 
schools. Under the new education “the luxuries of 
private aesthetic development are less important than 
the new social ‘orientations.’ Literary discrim- 
ination is too . private a luxury to be ‘socially 
useful’ for children today.’ Parents are urged “to 


reflect on the meaning of an educational ‘democracy,’ 
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which, by filling the public schools with hocus-pocus, 
limits the opportunity for the cultivated develop- 
ment of intelligent children to those whose parents 
can afford private schooling.” 

I am ready to join issue on the points Mr. Lynd 
makes concerning modern public schools. I believe 
that to label a child a dunce is not only psychologi- 
cally reprehensible; it is humanely reprehensible. | 
make no apology for bringing interest into educa- 
tional method. Fifty years of psychological research 
have clearly shown that it can be a powerful facton 
in educational achievement. 

I also offer no apology for the belief that modern 
education should have purposes that take account ol 
social as well as individual needs. I disagree with Mr. 
Lynd that such a position is inconsistent with a con- 
tinuing recognition of the fundamental importance 
of the three R’s. We have preponderant evidence 
that they are now being taught better than ever 
before. 

I am quite ready to agree that a major purpose of 
education is to aid the individual in his personal 
development. But such men as Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson explicitly recognized that education 
has social purposes as well. These men fervently be- 
lieved that education should equip citizens with 
enough knowledge and insight so that they would be 
competent to establish and maintain a society of free 
men. It cannot be doubted that public education 
has aided in bringing about such a society in the 
United States. Does Mr. Lynd believe that the re- 
sponsibility of the school for training citizens in a 
democracy is any less than it was at an earlier time? 

If we had to choose today between education that 
aims solely at personal development and education 
that permits a citizen to distinguish a demagogue 
from a statesman, I would prefer the latter. But we 
do not have to choose. The majority of our youth 

(Continued on page 31) 
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(Continued from page 28) 
counting change at the grocery store. It can be a stu- 
dent’s first glimpse of the aesthetics of number—of 
the mathematical constitution of the universe. 

I am quite familiar with the argument that, under 
universal compulsory education, English literature 
and foreign literature and geometry and the like are 
not within reach of all, or perhaps of most, students. 
I know that. But the modern curriculum goes far 
beyond the aim of adjusting the older courses in 
language and history and mathematics to the less 
gifted. It sets up new objectives for all students. 
Whatever the prime objectives—democratic living, 
character building, problem solving, or what not— 
they are different today from those of yesterday. 

Now you may, of course, defend the newer objec- 
tives over the old. But I should say that on the spe- 
cific question “How well are the fundamentals taught 
today?” the answer is that they cannot be well taught 
by teachers who have been trained to hold those 
older objectives in disdain, if not in contempt. Read 
the articles on curriculum development in the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research. One writer gen- 
eralizes: ““There has been a shift from traditional 
subjects and linguistic conceptions, concerned pri- 
marily with the intellect, to activities that are closely 
related to the cultural activities of the race.” There 
is an amazingly cocky implication here: that subjects 
concerned primarily with the intellect are not closely 
related to the “cultural activities of the race”! 

I do not see how the fundamentals can be well 
taught by teachers who have not been well taught 
themselves. No one can teach literature and history 
and mathematics well unless he has more than a 
mere knowledge of them. He must have something 
like love for them. As one noted report says, our 
teachers’ colleges have taught everything except the 
love of learning. 

I also wrote in my book that the present trend 
away from the older fundamentals has resulted in 
such an enormous number of courses in education 
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that many teachers are deprived of an opportunity 
to secure a real education for themselves. Of course 
teaching is a skill that should be taught, but the main 
task set for themselves by schools of education today 
is not training teachers to teach the traditional sub- 
jects. Their main concern is implementing, if I may 
borrow a favorite educational word, the new philos- 
ophy of education. 


Experts on Top or on Tap? 


It is on the question of philosophy that I was most 
disturbed. The dominant philosophy of education 
in this country today is that of John Dewey. It is so 
dominant that it is a dogmatism, which is something 
of a joke on the century’s most consistent enemy of 
dogmatism. Whether I like the philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Dewey or not is immaterial. The question is 
“Do my neighbors like it as the guiding philosophy 
of education in the schools that belong to them?” Of 
course not. They do not understand it. And I do 
not think they would be likely to approve of it if 
they did. In my book I have quoted the Deweyite, 
Professor Bode, on the fact that the basic implica- 
tions of Deweyism are not well known by the public 
or by teachers, whose educational training has been 
inspired by it. 

More recently another professor of education, Pro- 
fessor Woodring, spelled out to his brethren two rea- 
sons why many people have misgivings about the 
schools today. One is the feeling that professionals 
have taken it upon themselves to decide on the aims 
and philosophy of education, though their proper 
province is training teachers to teach in the light of 
the aims and philosophy set by the community. 
Professor Woodring’s second indication of public mis- 
giving is that the philosophy the professionals favor 
is one that most people today, for better or worse, do 
not like. 

When a professional explains the facts of the new 
curriculum to a parent, he usually begins by saying 
“Research shows . . .” or “Psychology proves . 
Actually even when the research or the psychology 
is respectable (and there are, as Professor Clapp has 
remarked, oceans of piffle in educational research), 
it is itself determined by Deweyan assumptions. For 
instance, suppose I am told by a teacher that the 
learning of French by my daughter is less important 
than other things that may lead to better life adjust- 
ment. My own view is that an intelligent high school 
graduate who cannot handle a foreign language is 
badly adjusted to the civilization in which he lives. 
My difference with the teacher would be philosophi- 
cal, not pedagogical. 

This argument turns on differing philosophical 
notions of the nature of man and of mind. One 
philosophy holds that the intellect is a special fac- 
ulty. The Deweyite views man as a whole being, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
now have twelve years of schooling, and millions go 
on to college. By carefully defining our purposes and 
competently putting them into effect, we can fashion 
the education that this difficult period demands. 


Scapegoats on the Carpet 

Mr. Lynd claims that quackery afflicts public edu- 
cation. How has this come about? According to him 
there are a number of minor and major devils in the 
plot. Among the lesser ones are the cowed citizens 


who dare not protest for fear of encountering, in the 


words of Mr. Lynd, “the ruffled dignity, the hurt 
look, or the patient smile used by pedagogues.” We 
should not be astonished by this situation, since (ac- 
cording to Lynd) “relatively few parents, less than a 
dozen in every hundred, really give a hang about 
what is going on in the schools.” 

A second group in this nefarious plot to put over 
an educational revolution are the “up-country legis- 
lators who are awed by professorial millinery [and] 

easily persuaded that an educated teacher is 
necessarily one who has had a certain amount of 
head-rubbing by a professor of education.” A third 
minor devil is “the local school board,” which “fusses 
over budgets and plumbing and bus routes, but 
merely rubber-stamps the edicts of remote and self- 
constituted authorities on the proper educational 
diet for your children.” Next subdevil is the super- 
intendent of schools, who is described by Mr. Lynd 
as “the ranking local lobbyist and front man for 
some professional ideology of curriculum, discipline, 
and teacher status.” 

Then there are the teachers. The average teacher 
of today is defined as “one with a low resistance to 
hocus-pocus dignified as ‘education’ by a_ self-ap- 
pointed Sanhedrin.” This strange situation is all due 
to the clever connivance of some “boys in the educa- 
tional back room” who have built “a tight educa- 
tional bureaucracy.” These questionable characters 
are the professors of education and especially the 
professors of educational administration. They are a 
strange combination of weakness and strength. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lynd, they live in a “dream world” 
and are almost wholly lacking in sound education or 
cultural background. They “have an occupational 
contempt for parental opinion” and are “not quali- 
fied to judge children’s performance in the funda- 
mentals.” 

But wait a minute. These are the same fellows who 
cow citizens and P.T.A. members, who awe up-country 
legislators, convert school board members into rub- 
ber stamps, hold superintendents of schools in the 
palms of their hands, and have converted the sound 
education of the past into present-day quackery. 

How do these semi-literate but powerful profes- 
sors exercise what Mr. Lynd calls “political control 
over the schools”? They “control the qualifications 
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of your teachers by fixing them in terms of their own 
course offerings. And they run the most effective job- 
finding service in the business.” 

We might as well come clean. We professors of 
education believe that teaching and the administra- 
tion of a school system are highly responsible call- 
ings. We believe—as do doctors, lawyers, and mem- 
bers of other professions—that each person should 
have professional preparation for his calling before 
being admitted to it. We even believe that, in ac- 
cordance with the laws and rules of their state, teach- 
ers and superintendents of schools should be certifi- 
cated before children are placed in their hands. 

Furthermore, we believe that their professional 
preparation must necessarily include a first-rate lib- 
eral education. Even more important, we believe that 
teachers and school administrators should continue 
their education throughout life. 


What of the Critic’s Methods? 

Some of the methods pursued by Mr. Lynd in 
getting out his “quackery” book are interesting. He 
conducts an assiduous search through an unstated 
number of articles and books by professors of educa- 
tion, seeking sentences or paragraphs that he can 
ridicule and disregarding well-written materials. He 
rushes into a highly complex field in a brief time 
and issues edicts concerning it with profound con- 
fidence. He says “I curled up for a few evenings” 
with a dozen catalogues of schools of education. 
From this quick and easy survey, he concludes that 
these schools of education are “on the way to abol- 
ishing not only living foreign languages but the 
English language as well.” 

Mr. Lynd also has a dismaying ability to draw 
sweeping conclusions from assumptions that have no 
basis in reality. For example, he asks, “How has it 
happened that one of the most important of social 
jurisdictions has become vested in a_ professional 
group, whose rulers are practically uncontrolled by 
any effective expression of community will?” 

The answer, of course, is that no such situation 
exists. Education, traditionally and today, is closely 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 30) 
in his view you do not impart knowledge to an in- 
tellect. Rather, you form a favorable pattern of 
habits and impulses. 

in short, the main criticism in my book is of the 
selection of a single dominant philosophy of educa- 
tion, adopted without consulting the community and 
used for indoctrinating teachers. This is a more im- 
portant criticism than the point that fundamentals 
are not as well taught today as they once were. 

A teacher may tell me that the imparting of demo- 
cratic habits of thinking and acting is more im- 
portant than teaching a boy Latin or trigonometry. 
i am as fervently committed to democracy as anyone, 
but I believe its health and its future depend largely 
on how well we transmit that despised traditional 
“subject matter.” Democracy is a spiritual and philo- 
sophical ideal, intellectually derived by our ancestors 
from the whole context of Western civilization. In 
enjoying it, we are standing on their shoulders. | 
should not teach democracy as such. I should teach 
the student how to discriminate between the claims 
of democracy and its opposition. And I believe that 
that is helped by rather massive doses of subject 
matter. 

I am speaking here throughout of the intrinsic 
merits of subject matter—of literature and of history 
and of pure mathematics. I am concerned with their 
value as knowledge, not as gadgets for so-called 
mental training. If modern psychology has thrown 
doubt on the idea of mental training, the older 
schoolmaster is entitled to be rebuked for overstress- 
ing it—just as he should be for the ridiculous prison- 
like atmosphere of the old schoolroom. Nobody in 
his right mind can withhold praise from one of the 
superficial aspects of progressive education—the mak- 
ing of a schoolroom something other than a jail 
where children sat silent and immobile. 


Starring the Teacher 
My conclusion is that any prevailing philosophy of 
education is less important than the caliber of the 


teachers. 1 have met hundreds of teachers in several 
different communities. In no other profession is there 
such disparity between the literate and the well edu- 
cated on the one hand, and the near illiterate on the 
other. Yet they all wear the same protective colora- 
tion of educational degrees and certificates, and are 
entitled to the same pay levels. 

Let me offer a solution: Double the pay of teach- 
ers overnight. This will soon bring us better teach- 
ers. It will make entry to education competitive and 
thus inviting to good minds. We shall not have to 
beg almost anybody to become a teacher, as we do 
on today’s salaries. When teachers’ salaries are dou- 
bled, some of us may still worry about certain trends 
in education—but not so much. Because many more 
of the teachers will be concerned about them too. 
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under the direct control of the people. Board mem- 
bers, school executives, and teachers are constantly 
under direct and indirect pressure from many citi- 
zens. Most boards of education are directly elected by 
the people. One of the strongest trends in school 
administration in recent decades is the appointment 
of citizens’ advisory committees. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that the control of the schools is vested in any 
group that thwarts the expression of community will. 

One of the most revealing of Mr. Lynd’s methods 
is his prolific use of name calling. Professors of edu- 
cation are super pedagogues. They compose a legion 
of pedagogical boondogglers. They are neo-peda- 
gogues. Their titles, such as professor or doctor, are 
impressive tags. They are superprofessionals; they 
are neo-panjandrums, pedagogical zealots, and be- 
doctored Herren Professoren. 


Points of Agreement 

Mr. Lynd would have it understood, however, that 
he has nothing but a constructive purpose toward 
education. Strange as it may seem, I believe him. I do 
not think he wishes to abolish the public schools. 
Rather he wishes, like all of us, to improve them, 
even if his methods may seem somewhat misguided. 
Although he is highly critical of education that has 
social as well as individual purposes, he has not con- 
fused social purpose with teaching socialism. He has 
not accused teachers or professors of being Com- 
munists or of engaging in a conspiracy to overthrow 
our free institutions. 

Mr. Lynd takes a number of positions which I 
believe are friendly to public education and with 
which I agree. Briefly they are these: 


1. He is “in favor of federal aid for the public schools” 
and gives sound reasons for his position. 

2. He believes “that any parent who wishes to send his 
children to private school should be assured of his moral 
as well as his legal right to do so, but that it should be 
at private expense.” He properly opposes those “who 
would demand a school monopoly for the state.” 

3. He would correct “the appalling inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity in . this country.” 

4. He does “not agree with those who denounce the 
public schools as ‘godless.’ . . . The schools . . . should 
maintain an attitude of respect for all faiths,” but should 
not “attempt positively to teach religion. . . . There is 
plenty of time for that after the regular school day.” 

5. He believes teachers should be better paid and that 
the best possible talent should be attracted into the 
profession. 


Judging by these points, I imagine that with closer 
association Mr. Lynd and I might find ourselves 
working together for the improvement of public edu- 
cation. I would begin by agreeing that public educa- 
tion needs to be greatly improved if it is to serve 
adequately both the individual and society. I would 
hope he might agree that much more is needed than a 
return to the education of the good old days. 
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activities 


SAFE ON WHEELS 


Ir wWAs an elegant treasure hunt. The mayor was 
there, and the fire department and the chief of police 
and representatives of the P.T.A.’s. 

There was a washtub full of ice cream. The chief 
of police himself, sleeves rolled up to the elbow, 
dug ice cream out of the tub and piled it high in 
double-decker cones. And nearly every kid who came 
up for a cone said, “Hi, Huck,” or “Gee, thanks, 
Huck,” or “Huck, I got my license now!” It hap- 
pened that way because Huck Snow is that kind of 
police chief and Provo, Utah, is that kind of city 
and P.T.A. members are that kind of people. 

The treasure hunt, opening the summer program 
of the S.O.S. (Safety on Streets) Club, was for kids 
of all ages who rode bicycles. Wheeling away from 
North Park, Memorial Park, and Wasatch Play- 
ground, boys and girls on bikes tracked down clue 
after clue across the city until they triumphantly 
reached the treasure, the tub of ice cream, at the end 
of the trail. 

There were no accidents, no tangles with traffic, 
because S.O.S. clubbers know their rules—for street, 


o= . 
© Aksel H. Nohr, Provo, Utah 
High school student Janelle Brimhall, with the assistance of 
a teacher, polishes the symbol of the safety program she 
initiated. Mayor Hatch (left) beams his approval. 
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for highway, for country and town. Just like their 
parents, these youngsters are licensed vehicle opera- 
tors who have passed oral, written, and performance 
tests. Every member, whether he is six or sixteen, has 
a bicycle equipped according to specified standards 
and licensed by the city. 

The tests that a child takes to get a bicycle opera- 
tor’s license require an understanding of the city’s 
bicycle ordinance and the ability to ride a bicycle 
under actual traffic conditions. They are very like an 
automobile driver's test, and their purpose is to show 
whether the youngster can handle his vehicle prop- 
erly and safely. 


Teen-age Initiative 


Provo’s S.O.S. Club started as a neighborhood 
safety project undertaken by a high school girl, 
Janelle Brimhall. Janelle taught the children near 
her home the basic rules for safety on streets. Then 
she gave each one a test. When they were ready, she 
took them on trips. Successful on a small scale, her 
project was expanded. With Provo Safety Council as 
sponsor, the P.T.A. safety chairmen enlisted and co- 
ordinated the enthusiastic help of the schools, the 
police department, the Provo Women’s Council, and 
the city recreation department. S.0.S. became a city- 
wide effort, with Janelle and her mother serving as 
advisers. 

To launch the program, Janelle and Chief Snow 
(who had been in charge of school traffic problems 
before his appointment as police chief) visited every 
school, presenting a bicycle safety film and giving a 
brief talk to the students. After the assembly, the 
school sent home with every child a letter, signed by 
the superintendent of schools, explaining the bicycle 
safety program. With the letter went a copy of the 
Provo City bicycle ordinance and a check list of 
bicycle equipment. 

The schools assumed responsibility for teaching 
the children the ordinance and safety rules—where to 
walk, where to ride, how to signal, and where and 
how to park. The P.T.A. safety chairmen handled 
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the oral and performance tests. To make the testing 
official, a police officer was on hand to sign S.O.S. 
membership cards for the children who successfully 
completed all tests. Each child’s bicycle, of course, 
had to be properly equipped and licensed before he 
could take his test. Equipment—bell or horn, re- 
flector, handle grips, brakes, and a light if the cyclist 
would ride after dark—all were listed and checked 
one by one. 

After several weeks of class and playground study 
and practice, the testing program began. Pigtailed 
and curly-headed little girls and small boys in dusty 
jeans responded knowingly to such questions as these: 
“How do you proceed in a group on a street or high- 
way?” “How do you cross a busy intersection?” “Can 
you ride a bicycle in the business district?” 

On a warm spring morning performance tests were 
given by parent-teacher members. Bicycle ordinance 
in hand, they called out commands to boys and girls, 
who mounted, made right and left turns, and stopped 
as directed, always giving the proper signal. By sum- 
mer some four hundred children had earned S.O.S. 
Club memberships. 


HO FOR THE HOT 


PLANT a row, wield a hoe for the hot school lunch, 
That’s the program our P.T.A. devised to provide 
hot, nourishing noon meals at a low cost for the 117 
children of the Plains School in Montana. 

Our problem was one that every housewife has 
struggled with: how to provide the best food at the 
lowest cost. When we were baffled, a bright practical 
solution occurred to one of our members. “We all 
have vegetable gardens,” she said. “Couldn’t we ask 
every member to pledge a certain number of rows in 
his garden to the school lunch program?” Soon row 
upon row of potatoes, onions, carrots, beans, peas, 
beets, parsnips, tomatoes, cabbage, squash, even straw- 
berries and rhubarb, were planted by P.T.A. mem- 
bers. Mothers and fathers hoed and watered and 
weeded. The plants throve, and soon some were 
ready for harvesting. 


Garden Gleanings 


Then our president asked for volunteers to gather, 
prepare, and can or freeze our produce. We set up 
committees that went from garden to garden gather- 
ing the tender green beans or ripe red tomatoes or 
other vegetables when they were at their best. In the 
kitchen of the high school home economics depart- 
ment, these P.T.A. committees froze and canned their 
harvests, working in morning and afternoon shifts. 
They filled to capacity a large freezer that the school 
board had bought, and still there was more. They 
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Low Costs, High Profits 

It was not an expensive program. At the suggestion 
of the safety chairman of the Provo Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, a printing company pre- 
pared thousands of membership cards at half price 
as its contribution to the children’s safety. The police 
department furnished six thousand copies of the 
bicycle ordinance and mimeographed oral and per- 
formance test sheets. The schools financed the letters 
and check lists that were sent home to parents. The 
greatest outlay was in time and effort, which were 
willingly and gladly expended. 

It has been a fruitful year for all our Provo P.T.A.’s. 
The children who proudly display S.O.S. insignia on 
their bicycles are our children. The work that has 
made them safe has been our work. Some day these 
children will be drivers of automobiles. They will be 
safer behind the wheel because of their awakened 
safety consciousness. This is the seed the P.T.A. has 
helped to plant. As we nurture its growth, we see the 
harvest of the future—safer drivers and better citizens. 

—EpitH STEIN 
Safety Chairman, Provo Council of P.T.A.’s 


SCHOOL LUNCH! 


had to ren space at the local frozen food locker plant 
to take care of the surplus. 

Of course we had a “coffee break,” and over the 
steaming cups ideas bubbled and boiled on how to 
meet our school’s needs and problems. One problem 
is that we have no school lunch facilities on the 
school grounds. At present our children have to use 
the basement of the city hall, and to get there they 
have to cross city streets and railroad tracks. We have 
now arranged to have a mother or grandmother ac- 
company every class across town to the lunchroom 
and back every day. This arrangement protects our 
children and also takes a burden from our teachers, 
giving them a little free time at noon to relax. But 
this is only a stopgap program. While we can corn 
and peas and freeze rhubarb for upside-down cakes 
for this winter, we are planning the real school din- 
ing room and kitchen we mean to have in the near 
future. 

Our plant-a-row program has achieved our goal 
of nourishing lunches at minimum cost. Some people 
—a very few—have felt that parents ought to feed 
their own children and that the hot lunch program 
isn’t needed. But most of us, when we see a little, 
underfed fellow put on ten pounds during the school 
year, thank God for gardens and the P.T.A. 

—DorotHy SMOTHERS 
President 
Plains Parent-Teacher Association 
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Guidance As They Grow 


STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Sex Education That Makes Sense” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Mrs. Strain does two important things in her article: 
She gives us some basic guides to sex education today, and 
she shows just how a parent might handle certain specific 
questions. Discuss each of the seven basic facts presented on 
pages 4-5. For example, the first is “Children want their 


instruction early.”” How early do they ask questions relat 
ing to sex? What questions do they ask? What are some 
of the questions you remember children asking on the 
four main subjects of pregnancy birth, fertilization, and 
mating? In the same way relate each of the seven basic 
facts about children to your own experience. 

2. When does a child’s sex education really begin? Why 
is it so important to consider the psychological as well as 
the biological side of sex education? How may children’s 
questions and their attitudes toward sex be affected by 
their relations with their parents and by the parents’ child 
care practices—feeding, toilet training, and so on? 

3. Discuss the statement that ‘an answer [to a question 
such as ‘Where did you get me, Mother?’] must not only 
be satisfactory to their minds but satisfying to their spit 
its.” How would the suggested answer (“I didn’t really 
‘get’ you. You grew. You grew inside of Mother in a little 
place just made for you to grow in’) make a little child 
feel? 

e That he was something very special to his mother? 
e That his.mother was very fond of him? 

e That he did his own growing? 

e That he was a person in his own right? 

4. Discuss, one by one, the following aims of sex educa- 
tion held by different persons. Show how each of these 
aims does, or does not, fit into a total pattern of “sex edu- 
cation that makes sense” during the preschool years: 

e To help a child think of all parts of his body as “good” 
and useful. 


e To relieve any anxiety a preschool child may have about 
his sex organs—that they are different from those of other 
children, that something is wrong with his, that a boy 


1g 
might lose them, and so forth. 

e To provide interesting activities and the best possible 
relations with parents and others so that he will have no 
need to find solace in masturbation or other kinds of play 
with the sex organs. 

e To answer from the child’s point of view the questions 
he asks about sex. 

e To make sex a casually accepted, normal part of a pre- 
school child’s total :life. 

e To teach the child (only if the need arises) that “peo- 
ple are funny and sometimes don’t like to see you do and 
say certain things in public that are all right to do and 
say in your own home.” 


5. Analyze some of the situations Mrs. Strain describes, 
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such as “Where did Aunt Lucy get her baby?” or ““Mom- 
mie, I can’t get comfy on your lap; I slide off” or others 
that members of the group recall and describe. Consider 
(a) how the behavior might have arisen, (b) what it 
means to the child, (c) what the adult might say and do 
in response, and (d) what might be the probable conse- 
quences of each of these ways of handling the situation. 

6. Why can you not use systematically the exact words 
Mrs. Strain suggests in answering some of the questions 
commonly asked by preschool children? What does she 
mean by saying that answers should be “custom-made, 
never ready-made”? When may the same question mean 
different things to different children? 

7- Summarize the scientific facts about pregnancy, birth, 
fertilization, and mating. Why do we need to vary our 
ways of explaining these facts, depending on the individ 
ual child? Why should we introduce them only when the 
child shows a readiness for them? 


Program Suggestions 


e After the introduction of the topic, with emphasis on 
its importance, the members may divide themselves into 
subgroups of five or six. Each group may select one of the 
seven basic facts about child nature that Mrs. Strain says 
have helped us in planning children’s sex education. After 
selecting a chairman and recorder-reporter, members of 
each subgroup should (1) state the basic fact in their own 
words, (2) tell what it means to them, and (g) give illus 
trations of it from their reading and their own experi 
ence. Then they should report their best thinking to the 
group as a whole in as clear, simple, and dramatic a way 
as possible. A blackboard or large sheet of paper or card 
board should be available for presenting ideas pictorially. 
e To make the facts about pregnancy, birth, fertilization, 
and mating more clear and definite show an approved 
film on the way life begins. For example, Human Begin 
nings (Association Films; 22 minutes) is for six-year-olds, 
their parents, and their teachers. After seeing the film, 
discuss ways in which the scientific facts may be trans 
lated into preschool children’s language. 

e The meeting may take the form of a group conversation 
on books, pamphlets, and articles which individual mem 
bers have read and from which they have gained ideas 
they would like to share and discuss. In addition to the 
books listed under “References,” other books such as A 
Baby Is Born and The Wonder of Life, both by Milton 1. 
Levine and Jean Seligmann, or How Life Is Handed On 
by Cyril Bibby may also be available. 
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ll. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodkoontz 


“Sex Education That Makes Sense”’ (page 22) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. This is a subject on which people are likely to have 
pretty definite opinions. Mr. Witherspoon himself makes 
some rather positive statements. Discuss the implications 
of each of these: 

e “Sex education must be carried on by parents and 
teachers working together.” 

e “Children should feel and know that it’s all right to 
question, to talk about, and to be interested in sex.” 

e “Children need a correct vocabulary concerning parts of 
their bodies, sex, reproduction, and parenthood, just as 
they need correct information about all other aspects of 
life.” 

e “Science . provides an easy, interesting, and proper 
way to study and observe reproduction.” 

On the whole, does the group accept these statements? 

2. Recently a popular husband-and-wife TV program 
serialized the coming of a new baby to the stars. Also a 
popular newspaper comic strip has just brought a new 
baby to a family known to millions of children and adults. 
What do you think is the effect of such programs on chil- 
dren’s information and attitudes regarding pregnancy and 
birth? 

g. The author says, “A child’s early sex education con- 
sists largely of learning what is expected of him as a boy 
or as a girl.” He gives illustrations to show how young 
children are helped to develop an idea of their roles as 
boys and girls—for example, in the clothes they wear, their 
hair-dos, their toys. What childhood experiences would 
you give boys and girls to develop the following ideas of 
what it means to be a man or a woman? 

e Housework is a woman’s job. 

e The “littke woman” shouldn't have to worry her head 
about business. 

e There has to be a head of the house in any family. 

e Men won't marry girls who are too smart. 


e Most sports aren’t ladylike. 


e A girl's future depends on her looks. 


e “He travels fastest who travels alone.” 

Do you agree with any of these statements? What ones 
would you substitute? What experiences would you give 
children to develop the opposite ideas? 


4. The author says that children’s questions about sex 
should be answered truthfully. In your experience what 
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are some typical questions asked by children from six to 
twelve years of age? 

5. The attitudes of boys and girls toward each other 
change radically from age to age, but they follow fairly 
well-defined patterns. For instance, the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau publication Your Child from Six to Twelve says 
of children between six and seven: “Boys and girls play 
together.” But of the nine- and ten-year-olds: ‘‘Antago- 
nism between sexes noticeable for the next several years.” 
What progressive changes have you noticed in the atti- 
tudes of boys and girls toward each other from age to age? 

6. The author's last sentence puts a heavy responsibility 
on the P.T.A. In your community, what has your P.T.A. 
done to fulfill the purpose he sets forth? What more can 
and should be done? 


Program Suggestions 


e The author reminds us that there are innumerable 
books and pamphlets on sex education. Schools, however, 
often have difficulty in obtaining them or in getting the 
community to support their use. It might be a feasible 
idea for several members of your group to make a survey 
of available materials that might be useful for children’s 
sex education at each age through the first eight grades. 
In addition to specific books and pamphlets there would 
be science books, encyclopedia articles, films, and film 
strips. Popular magazines and newspaper columns often 
have good material which can be mounted and filed for 
ready use. Your local social hygiene society will have 
many helpful suggestions. Or you may write to the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, for up-to-date lists. 

e If you decide on an informal discussion program, there 
are several good films that will stimulate the exchange of 
ideas. For example, Human Beginnings (Association 
Films; 22 minutes) helps answer children’s questions 
about reproduction. Human Growth is another interest- 
ing film (University of Oregon Medical School; 20 min- 
utes). A representative from the social hygiene society, 
the medical society, or a family life clinic or consultation 
bureau would be helpful as a consultant, or resource 
person. 


e Many communities today are organizing programs to 
study, and take action on, juvenile delinquency. If your 
community has such a program or has need of one, it 
might be desirable to plan a panel or forum discussion of 
the problem as related to the subject of “sex education 
that makes sense.” 
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til. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Journey Toward Freedom” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Katharine Whiteside Taylor says that the early teen- 
ager’s basic developmental task is to make strides toward 
the true adulthood that can accept the full responsibility 
of freedom. We can define developmental task as a chal- 
lenge that must be met if the individual is to grow on into 
the next stage of his development. Can you describe what 
happens to a young person who is thwarted in his efforts 
to meet this challenge? Do you know of any adolescents 
who have had difficulty emancipating themselves from 
parents who insist on making all decisions for their chil- 
dren? What are some of the ways in which such young 
people respond to the curtailment of their freedom to 
growr 

2. In general, do you think adolescents have a right to 
learn through their own mistakes? Are there some occa- 
sions when the cost of making a mistake is just too great? 
What are they? In which areas of living can parents af- 
ford to let a teen-age child choose freely for himself? In 
which ones do they have a right to attempt to guide his 
choices? 

3. Why are the trust and confidence of his parents so 
important for a child’s growth toward freedom? Which 
child is likely to be more competent in assuming responsi- 
bility for his freedom—the one who feels his parents do 
not trust him or the youngster who knows his parents ex- 
pect him to do his best in handling the situations with 
which he is confronted? Why? 


4. Recent research studies show that mothers who work 
part time outside the home have better relationships with 
their teen-age children than do mothers who are either at 
home all day or are working full time. Can you account 
for this? Does it perhaps have a bearing on what Dr. 
Taylor has to say about parents’ own freedom to grow— 
especially after their children no longer need them all the 
time? 


Program Suggestions 

e Your real authorities on this particular subject may be 
the young people themselves. How do they feel about 
their freedoms, about their problems of growing up, and 
about their parents? One good way to tap these attitudes 
is to invite five or six high school boys and girls to take 
part in a panel discussion before your study group. You 
might ask them to discuss frankly topics similar to those 
used by the author: “If parents only would . “We 
like parents when they . . .” or “Young people our age 


should be free to... 


Make it clear to the young people that you really want 
them to speak up freely as interpreters of their generation 
to yours. Try not to be on the defensive when you ask 
them further questions during the general discussion fol- 
lowing the panel. Make a real effort to see what idea they 
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are expressing, how they feel about it, and what it means 
to them. 


e Invite a business or professional woman who has a teen- 
aged child to talk with you about the pros and cons of 
carrying on outside interests along with family responsi 
bilities. Ask her to tell you specifically (1) how she man- 
ages to juggle both sets of loyalties—to her home and her 
job; (2) about the strains that occur from time to time in 
her family because of her work; (3) how her husband and 
children feel about her outside interests; and (4) what 
values she feels make her outside activities worth the extra 
effort she must put into them. Then join in an informal 
discussion, drawing on your own experiences, of the points 
your guest has made. Be sure to consider the kind and 
amount of outside activities best carried on by mothers of 
adolescent children. 

e Show the film Farewell to Childhood (International 
Film Bureau; 23 minutes) and then try role-playing some 
different ways in which the mother might have dealt with 
the situations she faced with her adolescent daughter. 
Afterward discuss the role of the mother as played in the 
film and in your own spontaneous acting-out of other 
possibilities. 

e Dr. Taylor lists several statements made by high school 
students in response to the open-end phrase, “If my par- 
ents only would . . Assign one statement apiece to sey 
eral members of your study group, asking each member to 
explain the young person’s point by indicating (1) what 
it may have meant to that particular adolescent; (2) how 
frequently that special concern arises in the average home; 
(3) how she, as a mother, has handled similar thrusts to- 
ward freedom in her own adolescents; and (4) how she 
feels she may respond to similar attitudes in the future. 
Discuss freely. 
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ABOUT FILMS 


If any of the films listed here are not available for rental in 
your community, write the visual education chairman of your 
state congress of parents and teachers and ask where they may 
be obtained. The extension department of your state university 
will also be able to give you this information—and perhaps to 
supply you with the film. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louts L. BuCKLIN 





FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Fudget’s Budget—UPA. Direction, Robert Cannon. The problems 
of budgeting are amusingly satirized in this cleverly drawn 
cartoon of Mr. and Mrs. Fudget, so comfortable in ‘neir neat, 
geometric home until a new hat and an unexpected legacy 
throw everything out of kilter. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Amusing Amusing Mature 


Hello, Elephant—Rizzoli—De Sica Production. Direction, Gianni 
Franciolini. An underpaid schoolteacher’s struggle to keep his 
wife and four children clothed, fed, and housed is complicated 
by the arrival of an elephant, sent as a gift by a family friend 
who just happened to be a Hindu ruler. Vittorio de Sica is 
completely ingratiating as the shy, troubled teacher, whose 
love for his wife and children motivates all his behavior. Maria 
Mercader is a beautiful and loving wife whose serenity is 
threatened by the familiar financial troubles and shattered by 
her husband’s acceptance of the elephant. The four young 
children are incredibly real and quite irresistible. A delightful 
fantasy with light satirical overtones that manages to be funny 
without resorting to slapstick. Cast: Vittorio de Sica, Maria 
Mercader. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Entertaining Yes 


High and Dry—Universal-International. Direction, Alexandet 
MacKendrick. The stubbornly independent Scottish character 
proves too much even for American know-how and efficiency 
in this British comedy that has all the sturdiness and appeal 
of the Highlands themselves. Paul Douglas, a hustling airlines 
executive, finds that having a valuable cargo shipped trom 
Glasgow to one of the western islands is not quite so simple 
is he has thought. Through the error of his prissy English 
igent it is assigned to a disreputable old puffer owned by 
canny Alex Mackenzie. With his raggle-taggle crew of three, 
the captain leads Mr. Douglas a pretty dance as he uses every 
trick in the book to prevent the cargo from being transferred 
to a more seaworthy vessel. A picture filled with warm inci- 
dents and sly commentaries on the hectic pace of modern life. 
Cast: Paul Douglas, Alex Mackenzie, Tommy Kearins. 

Family 12-15 * 


Lots of fun Lots of fun 


How, Now, Boing McBoing—UPA. Direction, Robert Cannon. 
Chird in the delightful Boing McBoing series, this little cartoon 
shows the child’s parents searching high and low for a voice 
teacher who will show Boing how to talk. The ingenious 
solution is satisfying both to them and to Boing’s audience, 
who wouldn't for the world want him to utter any different 
kind of sound than he has hitherto. 

Family 12-15 


Delightful Amusing 


Ricochet Romance—Universal-International. Direction, Charles 
Lamont. Marjorie Main fans will enjoy this slapstick comedy 
in which her breezy, homespun personality dominates a rather 
awkward plot. Playing the role of Pansy, cook of the Flying 
Guest Ranch, she saves the owner, an amateur magician, from 
the designs of a predatory feminine guest. Two ranch hands 
contribute some lively Mexican tunes in a production that 
includes a number of well-known stage and screen personali- 
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previews 


ties. Leading players: Marjorie Main, Chill Wills, Rudy Vallee. 
Family 12-15 8- 
Matter of taste Matter of taste 


Romeo and Juliet —United Artists. Direction, Renato Castellani. 
An enchanting motion picture version of Shakespeare’s beau 
tiful love story. The exquisite blending of poetry, tender 
drama, and fine technical art is film making at its best. The 
two sensitive young stars (unknown at least in this country) 
are Romeo and Juliet in the spirit and in the flesh. Their 
voices are lovely, their acting fresh and ardent. Friar Lawrence 
is a memorable, warm figure in a characterization revealing 
subtlety and loving skill. Flora Robson gives a rich, vital per- 


Flora Robson os the nurse and Susan Shentall as 
Juliet in a touching scene from Romeo and Juliet. 


formance as the nurse, and the supporting cast contributes 
performances of uniformly high excellence. The tragic ending 
is as poignant and shattering as Shakespeare must first have 
envisioned it. Authentic Technicolor settings, laid in Verona, 
glow with romantic beauty. Leading players: Laurence Harvey, 
Susan Shentall, Flora Robson, Norman Wooland, Mervyn 
Johns 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Mature 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Animal Farm—Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, Louis 
de Rochemont. The adapters who have transferred George 
Orwell's sardonic fable to the screen in realistic feature-length 
animation have re-created the bitter atmosphere of the book. 
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Ihe theme—the corruption of power as exemplified by the 
modern totalitarian state—is dramatized in the rebellion of a 
farmyard of animals. The clever pigs who lead them against 
the dissolute owner, Farmer Brown, become so intoxicated 
with power that they become as cruel and tyrannical as the old 
master. Orwell’s book ends on this hopeless note, but in the 
film the downtrodden animals again revolt and are aided by 
an army of sympathetic neighboring animals. There is no 
indication, however, that the creatures, though sadder, are 
appreciably wiser or that the same cycle might not be repeated. 
Ihe picture is so dignified and serious, with a power unusual 
in any animated film, that bits of Disney-type humor seem 
inappropriate. Although of uneven merit, Animal Farm con- 
tains excellent material for discussions by young people or by 
adult study groups interested in major world problems. 

I{dults 12-15 


Good Mature 


Ballet-Oop—UPA. A clever and amusing cartoon pokes good- 
natured fun at schools of dance and their long-suffering teach- 
ers, who are supposed to transform heavy-footed pupils into 
talented performers for the annual public recital. Colorful and 
imaginative dancing. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 


Good Good Good 


The Barefoot Contessa —United Artists. Direction, Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz. Against the slick, sumptuous background of the 
Riviera, the Pretender (a minor character in the film) com- 
ments caustically that the “international set” is like a fungus 
that grows annually on a beautiful tree. The simile is only 
too true of the picture itself. A notable director, a star cast, 
and fine technical artists produce a neurotic and absurdly 
purple story. Ava Gardner, an Italian café singer, was born 
in the dirt and groveled in it for protection during the war 
but manages to climb halfway out when Director Humphrey 
Bogart makes her a world-famous movie star. The sickly, pre- 
tentious story is, for all its outward display and satiric com- 
mentary, as crude as the old-fashioned dime novel. Cast: Ava 
Gardner, Humphrey Bogart, Edmond O’Brien, Marius Goring. 
tdults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Trash No 


The Black Dakotas —Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A cal- 
lous, violent Civil War western in which rebel spies waylay 
and kill an emissary from President Lincoln sent to sign a 
peace treaty with the warring Sioux. The confused and long- 
drawn-out plot is filled with killings (thinly excused by patri- 
otism) and brutal, unsavory characters. Color photography is 
wasted in the routine treatment of western backgrounds. Lead- 
ing players: Gary Merrill, Wanda Hendrix. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Extremely poor No 


The Bounty Hunter —Warner Brothers. Direction, André de Toth. 
Another film in the endless series of mediocre westerns that 
depend on gunplay and fisticuffs for their appeal. This one 
opens with the hero stalking a criminal much as a hunter 
would stalk a lion in darkest Africa. And throughout the 
movie, with a pause for a minor love scene or two, he stalks 
and stalks. Our bounty hunter, it seems, hates murderers be- 
cause, as a young boy, he saw his father killed during a holdup. 
Leading players: Randolph Scott, Dolores Dern. 

{dults 15-18 

Poor Poor 


Bread, Love, and Dreams — I etanus Production. Direction, Luigi 
Comencini. A delightful Italian comedy starring Vittorio de 
Sica as an amusing marshal of the carabinieri whose disarming 
preoccupation with affairs of the heart supplies the thread of 
the story. Extreme poverty and the effects of earthquake and 
war are clearly apparent, but the people in the small, isolated 
mountain village are able to laugh once more and shrug it all 
off. Their interest in finding out what is happening to each 
member of their small world is kindly, their gossip without 
malice—a sure sign of wholeness and hope. The shy and lone- 
some marshal, after being snubbed by the prettiest maiden in 
the village, finds solace in the affections of a busy midwife, 
whom he gravely escorts up and down hill on his motor bicycle. 
Excellent for adults. English titles. Cast: Vittorio de Sica, Gina 
Lollobrigida. 

Adults 15 
Excellent Mature 


18 12-15 


Very mature 


Cangaceiro—Columbia. Direction, Lima Barreto. Today's critics, 
possibly for want of material for the analysis of characterization 
and human values, often turn to the analysis of violence—its 
subtleties, its sadistic and decadent overtones. For that reason 
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many will exclaim over this Vera Cruz “masterpiece” in which, 
with the power of a hurricane, the winds of terror, torture, and 
murder blow freshly. With barbaric gusto this melodramatic 
Brazilian “western” tells of a young schoolteacher who is freed 
by one of the Cangaceiro after her village has been attacked by 
his people. The two escape and fall in love, but the tale ends 
in tragedy and murder. Leading players: Albert Ruschel, 
Marisa Prado. 

Adults -18 12-15 


Matter of taste Excessively brutal No 


Crossed Swords—lUnited Artists. Direction, Milton Krims. This 
cheap, poorly executed Italian swashbuckling film is being 
shown in neighborhood theaters because its cast boasts the 
names of Errol Flynn and Gina Lollobrigida. The picture is 
unpleasantly suggestive throughout, without any compensating 
values to interest adults. Undoubtedly—and regrettably—many 
young people and children will be drawn to see it as part of 
a double-feature program. English titles. Leading players 
Errol Flynn, Gina Lollobrigida. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Vulgar No 


Four Guns to the Border—lUniversal-International. Direction, 
Richard Carlson. This well-directed Technicolor western offers 
further proof of the adage that it never pays to underestimate 
the power of a woman. Tight-lipped Rory Calhoun and his 
little band of outlaws are doing all right in their chosen pro 
fession until they meet up with pretty Colleen Miller and her 
father. Before long they find themselves defending the pair 
against the Indians instead of making straight for the border 
with the proceeds of a bank robbery. Slow moving at first, the 
film picks up in the second half. There are some torrid love 
scenes but less violence than usual. Cast: Rory Calhoun, Col 
leen Miller, Walter Brennan. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans 


Confused ethics No 


The French Touch Times Films. Direction, Jean Boyer. Fernan- 
del, of the excruciatingly comic facial expressions, is at the top 
of his form in a lightweight satirical farce. His talent with the 
shears leads him from a sheep farm to a fashionable Paris 
beauty salon. There his knack of making his devoted clients 
look years younger than they really are gets him involved in 
some unexpected situations. Cast: Fernandel, Renée Deviller, 
Arlette Poirier. 

Adults 15-18 


Amusing farce Sophisticated 


The Gay Adventure—United Artists. Direction, Gordon Parry. 
‘Three travelers on a European train heading toward a French 
port are simultaneously inspired by a pretty blonde to dream 
of past romances. The Frenchman recalls a gay flirtation at 
Monte Carlo. The American broods over a sentimental, semi 
tragic involvement with a German girl. The Englishman re 
turns in fancy to a complicated, slapstick version of a great 
love. Rather slow paced and notable chiefly for the stars in the 
cast. Leading players: Burgess Meredith, Jean-Pierre Aumont, 
David Richard Murdoch. 

Adulis 5-18 12-15 
Fair Fair No 


The Gentleman in Room 6—George K. Arthur. Clever photo 
graphic effects convey in a few short scenes how it feels to have 
once occupied a position of tremendous power and now to be 
reduced to living in the most sordid circumstances. The iden 
tity of the gentleman in Room 6 is not revealed until the end 
and will come as a great surprise. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Clever Yes Mature 


Lovers, Happy Lovers!—AFE. Direction, René Clement. Sly direc- 
torial touches and slick acting by a good cast are not enough 
to lighten the generally soggy content of this biography of a 
present-day Don Juan. Through most of the picture our “hero” 
entertains his latest lady with all the painful details of his 
previous romances, believing that such honesty will surely gain 
her love. Technically this treatment lacks dramatic contrast; 
nor is the hero’s constant self-pity an effective substitute. In 
fact, he is a narcissistic jellyfish without the character of a cad. 
Leading players: Gerard Phillipe, Joan Greenwood, Germaine 
Montero. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tasteless and dull No No 
Operation Manhunt—United Artists. Direction, Jack Alexander. 


Ihe strange figure of Igor Gouzenko, former Russian code 
clerk who exposed a Soviet spy ring in Canada, is once again 
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the subject of a film. Gouzenko, sympathetically portrayed by 
Harry Townes, receives a letter from a man in the Russian 
Embassy at Ottawa who writes that he too wishes to break 
with the Russians, but must first talk with Gouzenko to find 
out whether or not he is really free. He orders the latter to 
meet him in Montreal and follow him to an unknown destina 
tion. There is an unusual chase (in reverse) as the sad-looking, 
diminutive Gouzenko quietly trails the heavy, gimlet-eyed Rus- 
sian through the markets, over a bridge, and onto an isolated 
island. A routine production gains significance from its subject 
matter. Mr. Gouzenko himself, heavily hooded, appears at the 
end of the picture. Leading players: Harry Townes, Jacques 
\ubuchen, Ira Jensen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Fair Tense 


A Prince for Cynthia—George K. Arthur. The loneliness of many a 
modern working girl, with her unrewarding secretarial job 
and bleak one-room home life, has been poignantly captured 
in this British short. Cynthia, beautifully acted by Elizabeth 
Henson, takes refuge from her humdrum existence in romantic 
daydreams. Each involves a glamorous and exciting hero. One 
in particular, about a prince, is so vivid that for a few hours she 
believes that it has actually happened. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Very good Mature No 


Private Hell 36—Filmakers Productions. Direction, Don Siegel. 
\ melodrama that purports to deal with a contemporary social 
problem yet succeeds only in skirting the issue while capitaliz 
ing On its more sensational aspects. Here the spotlight is on 
two policemen who, while on a case, are tempted to steal a 
large sum of money. The “bad” one does and is duly pun 
ished. The “good” one gets off lightly because he has been 
involved against his will. The picture does nothing to illumi- 
nate the very real problem of poorly paid public officials. 
Competently acted with some realistic backgrounds. Cast: Ida 
Lupino, Steve Cochran, Howard Duff. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Mediocre Mature No 


Rogue Cop—MGM. Direction, Roy Rowland. It seems that the 
Achilles’ heel of every gangster is his young brother, of whom 
he is always unbelievably fond. Robert Taylor, a gangster in 
policeman’s uniform, suddenly finds himself in a dilemma 
when the “Boss” threatens to “rub out” his younger brother, 
also a cop, for noncooperation. A slick, run-of-the-mill melo- 
drama that ends on the familiar crime-does-not-pay note. Lead- 
ing players: Robert Taylor, Janet Leigh, George Raft. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Shield for Murder—nited Artists. Direction, Edmond O’Brien, 
Howard W. Koch. A dreary crime picture about a veteran 
detective who hides behind his shield in order to murder and 
steal—to all appearances in the line of duty. “After sixteen 
years some of the dirt rubs off on you, and you get to hate 
people,” he explains. Besides he has visions of sharing a dream 
cottage in the suburbs with young, innocent Marla English. 
A sordid, violent story with a pat ending. Leading players: 
Edmond O’Brien, John Agar, Marla English. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Stranger Left No Card —George K. Arthur. An original and 
intriguing short about a murderer who deliberately draws 
attention to himself as part of a masterly plan to commit the 
pertect crime. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Unusual Unusval Yes 


Suddenly —United Artists. Direction, Lewis Allen. Suddenly is 
the name of a small inland town in which a hired assassin 
(Frank Sinatra) plots to murder the President of the United 
States. Mr. Sinatra does a remarkable acting job as a psycho- 
path who learned to enjoy killing during the war and who 
feels important only when he has a gun in his hand. Emphasis 
is placed on the necessary use of force today. A woman who 
abhors violence is convinced that she may need a gun for he: 
own protection, and the film tacitly encourages guns as chil 
dren's toys. The theme seems to be that the good or evil values 
of a weapon depend on who carries it. In the hands of the law 
it signifies order and justice; in the hands of a villain it 
becomes the symbol of power through destruction. A suspense 
ful melodrama, well acted and produced. Leading players 
Frank Sinatra, Sterling Hayden, Nancy Gates. 

Idults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste Poor No 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Hansel and Gretel — Enjoyable for all ages. 
The Little Kidnappers — Excellent for all ages. 


Family 


Africa Adveature— Children and young people, interesting; family, matter of taste. 

Brigadoon— Children and young people, fair; family, lightly diverting. 

Challenge the Wild— Entertaining for all ages. 

Francis Joins the Wocs— Entertaining for all ages. 

Joha Wesley— Excellent of its type for all ages. 

The Littlest Outlaw — Children and young people, fair; family, colorful but super- 
ficial 

Paris Incident — Good fun for all ages. 

The Roid— Interesting for all ages 

Seven Brides for Seven Brothers— Children and young people, good; family, excel- 
ent. 

The Spell of ireland— Attractive travelogue for all ages. 

Stormy, the Thoroughbred— Interesting for all ages. 

Tobor the Great—Children, entertaining; young people, a bit juvenile; family, 
matter of taste 


The Vanishing Prairie— Excellent for all ages. 


Adults and Young People 


Aida—Children and young people, good; adults, musical treat. 

Arrow in the Dust—Children, poor; young people and adults, routine western. 

Bengal Brigade— Routine for all ages. 

Betrayed—F air for all ages. 

Broken Lance—Children, mature; young peoole and adults, very good. 

A Bullet Is Waiting— Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Dawa at Sorocco—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Demetrius and the Gladiators— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, pseudo 
Roman-Christian spectacle. 

The Detective— Children, yes; young people, entertaining; adults, different. 

Down Three Dork Streets—Children, possibly; young people and adults, matter of 
taste. 

Dragnet— Fair crime melodrama for all ages. 

Dvel in the Juagle—Children and young people, yes; adults, fair entertainment. 

The Edge of Divorce— Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, absorbing. 

The Egyptiea— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, heavy, lavish spectacle. 

Flameaco—Children, if interested; young people and adults, good of its type. 

The Gambler from Natch Children, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Garden of Evil— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Gog—Children, tense; young people and adults, science-fiction fans 

The High and the Mighty—Children, exciting in spots; young people and adults, 
matter of taste. 

Hobson's Choice— Children, yes; young people and adults, excellent. 

Human Desire— Children, no; young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 

The immortal City— Excellent for all ages. 

Khyber Poss— Children, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

King Richard and the Crusaders— Children and young people, yes; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Law vs. Billy the Kid— Children, no; young people and adults, very poor. 

Living ft Up—C ww poor; young people, tasteless; adults, matter of taste. 

The Magnifi Children and young people, mediocre; adults, senti- 
mental. 

The Malta Story—Children and young people, yes; adults, interesting, sometimes 
moving. 

Mexican Bus Ride— Children and young people, mature in part; adults, entertain- 
ing. 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday — Children, possibly; young people and adults, excellent slapstick. 

Noked Alibi— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

On the Waterfront— Children, very mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

The Ovtcast— Poor for all ages. 

Ovtlaw Stallion—Children, possibly; young people and adults, western fans. 

Pacific 231 —Interesting for all ages. 

Princess of the Nile—Poor for all ages 

Pushover—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Rear Window—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, entertaining. 

Return to Treasure Island— Poor for all ages. 

Ring of Fear— Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Sabrino— Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, delicious roman- 
tic comedy. 

Scotch on the Rocks— Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, amusing. 

Stratford Adveature—Excelient for all ages. 

Susan Slept Here— Poor for all ages. 

Three Hours To Kill—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Valley of the Kings—Children, possibly; young people, fair; adults, armchair 
travelers. 

Victory at Sea—Children and young people, mature; adults, thought-provoking. 








16mm Films 


Ages and Stages. For parents. 

Back Yard Artists. For children. 

Coral Wonderland. For children. 

Martin and Gaston. For children. 

Our Bible: How It Came to Us. For parents and older children. 
Psychology for Living Series. For parents. 

The Snow Maiden, For children. 

The Story of Peter and the Potter, For children. 

Sur le Pont d’Avignon, For children. 

Working and Playing Toward Health. For parents. 
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GOOD SCHOOLS 


ARE YOUR 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Sponsoring organizations: National 
Education Association, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, U.S. Office 

of Education, American Legion 


8 Se mgeem, 
— 


Through the doorway of this school pass tomorrow’s 
citizens—presidents, lawmakers, judges, governors, 
mothers, fathers, teachers. 

Beyond this doorway the tomorrow of America is 
being shaped. 

For a tomorrow in which we can take pride, a 
tomorrow that will keep faith with the daring dream 
of those who made America, let’s assure every child the 


finest possible education in the finest possible schools 


To this purpose today’s citizens—mothers, 


fathers, teachers—rededicate themselves during 


American Education Week. 


Daily Topics: November 7— November 13 
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Effective Citizenship 
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